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Awards Made on Paper for U.S. Printing Office 


Successful Bidders Are Announced on Monday at Washington, D. C. by Joint Congressional 
.Committee on Printing to Furnish Supplies for the Three Month Period Beginning April 
1—Awards Amounted to Approximately $1,050,000 and the Bids Were Practi- 
cally the Same as at the Last Opening for the Six Months’ Supply 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 6, 1935—Awards were 
made on Monday by the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Printing for a three months’ paper supply for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office beginning April 1. The bids were 
opened on February 25. 

The awards amounted to approximately $1,050,000 and 
the bids were practically the same as at the last opening 
for the six months’ supply of paper. 

Awards were made on every lot on which bids were re- 
ceived to one bidder except in lot number 325 for postal 
bristol which was awarded equally at 4.25 cents per pound 
between the R. P. Andrews Paper Company and the 
Whitaker Paper Company each receiving awards for. 2,- 
500,000 pounds. 

Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee appointed a specifications committee 
to work out specifications for the next opening presum- 
ably to be for furnishing paper beginning July 1 next. 

The awards were as follows :— 


News Print 
No. 1—1,500,000 Ibs., 24x36—64; rolls, 24, 36, and 48 ins. wide 
(3-inch fiber cores, with metal ends). 


Perkins Goodwin Co 2.025 cents 


Machine-Finish Book 


3—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 24x32, 28x38 and 3114 
x45. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co 5.48 cents 
4—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins. 
John F. Post 5.48 cents 
5—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 5.48 cents 
6—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 18, 21, 23, and 28% ins. 
wide (3-inch iron cores). 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 4.93 cents 
7—400,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 19 and 38 ins. wide (3- 
inch iron cores). 
Perkins Goodwin Co 
5—400,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; rolls, 
(3-inch iron cores). 
Ira Cole Walsey 


19 and 38 ins. wide 


4.93 cents 


No. 9%—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—70; ‘rolls, 24, 36, and 48 ins. wide 

(3-inch iron cores). — 

R. P. Andrews Paner Co 4.93 cents 
10—150,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; rolls, 32 ins. wide (3-inch iron 

cores). 

Dobler & Mudge ” 4.98 cents 
11—200,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 24x38, 3334x64,. and 

38x48 ins. 

WO DU CU ci vices cadtecuvcetensdaeeaes 5.24 cents 
12—120,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; flat, cut 22%4x32%, 24x38, 

2444x3614, 32x42, 38x48 and 41x52 ins. 

Whitaker Paper Co........ Weédenwewedscesecveates 5.00 cents 
13—5,000 Ibs., 25x38—120 and 140; flat, cut 29x41 and 38x 

48 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co 5.00 cents 
14—5,000 Ibs., blue and salmon, 24x38—70 and 100; flat, 

cut 25x38 and 38x48 ins. Min. order, one’ color, 

5,000 Ibs. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
160-Lb. 7 100-Lb. 


Machine-Finish Book End Paper 


15—25,000 Ibs., flat, 25x38—160; the. grain to run the 
38-inch way. 
R. P. Andrews .Paper Co 


Offset Book 


16—80,000 Ibs., 25x38—120; flat, cut 24x38 and 26x32 ins.; 
grain as ordered. Min. order 5,000 lbs. - 
J. W. Butler Paper Co 


No. 


6.28! cents 5.80? cents 


5.50 cents 


5.75 cents 
Antique Book 
17—50,000 Ibs., 25x38—100; flat, cut 25x38 and 38x50 ins. 
Coterd Bibel « Papee.: Ces <a cits dvstenediacadsiase 5.25 
Lightweight Machine-Finish Book 
No. 18—35,000 Ibs., 25x38—60; flat, cut 32x48 and 38x48 ins. 
Oxford Miami Paper Co 5.96 cents 
50 Per Cent Rag Lightweight High Machine-Finish Book 


No. 19—15,000 Ibs., 25x38—60; tlat, cut 32x48 and 38x48 ins. 
Dill & Collins 


50 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Book 
No. 20—40,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 32x48 ins. 
Champion Coated Paper Co 


(Continued on page 24) 
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QuebecGovernmentPlansNewsprintLegislation 


Methods Considered to Force Companies to Sell Product at Prices Which Will Allow Reason- 
able Returns—Main Weapons Proposed to be Used Are Water Power Rights and Stump- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., March 4, 1935—That a renewal of 
price-cutting is taking place in the newsprint industry is 
a conclusion drawn here from the report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics regarding the exports of newsprint 
for January. This shows that while production declined 
by 15 per cent in January, as compared with December, 
value of exports dropped over 25 per cent. Production 
was 201,959 tons as against 239,544 tons in December, and 
value of exports was $6,402,518, as compared with $8,- 
549,704. , 

These figures have renewed interest in the plans now 
under consideration by the Quebec Government for new 
legislation to force the newsprint companies in the province 
to sell their product at prices which will allow reasonable 
returns after paying adequate wages in forest and mill. 
The draft of this legislation is daily expected to be laid 
before the Legislative Assembly. 

According to advices from Quebec, the main weapon to 
be used by the Government is in the matter of water 
power rights and royalties upon the development of elec- 
tricity therefrom. Quite probably, too, the bill will have 
something to say as regards stumpage dues and their re- 
mission at Government pleasure, a procedure which has 
been in practice since the depression, but study has shown 
that this means cannot alone be counted upon to whip the 
recalcitrant companies into line. 

The reason is that there is so much wood available from 
freehold property which the owners, farmers, colonists and 
the seigniories are willing to sell at such prices as place 
many companies in a position that they do not need to 
cut wood on the Crown limits which they have on lease, 
and on which cut they must pay stumpage, whereas of 
course the wood from freehold pays no stumpage. Rais- 
ing the stumpage dues too high would inevitably result in 
companies buying all their wood from freehold property, 
with the result that the Government would lose its main 
forestry revenue. 

The policy of the Government has been, and still is, 
to preserve a happy balance, that is. to have the companies 
buy a certain proportion of their pulpwood from farmers 
and colonists, and thus enable the farmers to get a needed 
amount of cash, and enable the colonists to progress, and at 
the same time to have certain quantities cut from Crown 
lands so as to secure much needed revenue for the Gov- 
ernment. The matter is, however, quite different when 
it comes to mill operation. The companies may be able 
to secure their wood despite the Government, but no mat- 
ter how such raw material is secured, the mills must have 
electric power and here it is that the Government has the 
whip hand. 

With regard to water power, the companies use the 
Government’s water, generally on a royalty basis, accord- 
ing to horse power produced from the water, and even 
where there is no royalty exigible, as for example in the 
case of the Gatineau River, where the power sites did not 
come to the Crown to the present operating company, 
the Gatineau Power Company, a subsidiary of the Can- 
adian International Paper Company, the Government has 
control through the ownership of the reservoirs which 


age Dues—Value of Newsprint Exports Drops In January 


control the flow of the rivers. For these reasons the 
Government figures its most effective threat to the com- 
panies which will not raise their newsprint price about $40 
per ton is through the hydro means. 

The Government justification for its contemplated “big 
stick” methods is that Quebec’s main industry should be a 
source of prosperity to the people who look to this primary 
industry for employment, and also of reasonable return 
to the many thousands of Canadians who have invested 
their savings in shares and bonds of the newsprint com- 
panies. The situation has been lately, and still prevails, 
that this great basic industry, second after farming and 
affecting farming as well, has not brought satisfactory con- 
ditions to labor nor even decent return upon investment. 
The bill aims to provide the remedy. 


Fraser Companies’ Improved Position 


The consolidated financial statement of Fraser Com- 
panies, Limited, covering the year ended December 31, 
1934, which has just gone forward to shareholders, reveals 
net earnings at $1,576,227, as compared with $1,115,540 
in 1933 and $111,477 in 1932. A feature of the balance 
sheet is the notable improvement in working capital posi- 
tion, with excess of current assets over current liabilities 
at $1,078,655, against an adverse working capital position 
of $89,086 at the end of the preceding year. 

From the net earnings of $1,576,227 for 1934, there 
was deducted depreciation at $651,596, depletion at $106,- 
384, bond interest at $782,880 and other interest at $307,- 
206, leaving a net loss for the year under review of $371,- 
841 and contrasting with a net loss of $615,448 in 1933 
and net loss of $2,316,422 in 1932. 


Donnacona Paper Increases Sales 


The Donnacona Paper Company reports considerably 
higher earnings for the year ended December 31 last. 
After $25,000 more written off for depreciation, the com- 
pany ended the year with a net profit of $529 as com- 
pared with $308 in 1933. Profit before depreciation, de- 
pletion of timber reserves, etc., amounted to over $200,000, 
as against about $150,000 in the previous year. Robert 
P. Kernan, president, in his report to shareholders, states 
that while there was a decline in the price of newsprint 
and a general increase in the cost of raw materials and 
labor, these adverse factors were overcome by an increase 
in the volume of sales of newsprint amounting to 50 per 
cent over 1933, as well as an increase of 52 per cent in 
the amount of insulating board sold, and an even greater 
expansion in the sale of sulphite pulp. 


Gair Co. Adds to Canadian Interests 


The Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
added to its Canadian interests the Corrugated and Con- 
tainer Company, Ltd., Hamilton, and Concord Shipping 
Containers, Ltd., Toronto, it is announced by E. Victor 
Donaldson, president. Both companies have been active 
in the shipping containers field in Canada and have 4 
combined capacity of about 7,500 tons a year. The busi- 
ness of both will be carried on with no change in manage- 
ment or representation. 
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Flambeau Paper Co. to Install New Equipment 


Additional Machinery Required to Make High Grades of Ground Wood Papers and to Better 
Quality of Grades Now Manufactured—W. A. Munro and H. H. Coolidge, Both Formerly 
With Munising, Take Charge of Plani—Paul Joslin Made Assistant Sales Manager 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., March 4, 1935—W. A. Munro, for- 
merly manager of the Munising Paper Company, Munis- 
ing, Mich., and H. H. Coolidge, of the same company, 
took charge of the Flambeau Paper Company, Park Falls, 
Wis., on February 15. They succeed Guy Waldo, general 
manager, who has resigned. 

It is the plan of the company to install the additional 
equipment necessary to make higher grades of ground- 
wood papers, and to better the quality of the grades now 
being manufactured. b 

Paul Joslin has been transferred to the sales department 
as assistant sales manager, with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s Chicago office. F. D. Patterson has been promoted 
to purchasing agent, taking over considerable of the work 
formerly done by Mr. Joslin. 

No further organization changes are contemplated, ac- 
cording to Mr. Munro. 

Mr. Munro was manager of the Munising Paper Com- 
pany for the last ten years, and Mr. Coolidge was its 
consulting engineer for six years. A farewell dinner was 
tendered Mr. Munro by the Rotary Club of Munising upon 
his departure. He is a past president of the club. 

. Badger Paper Mills Report 


The annual report of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., 
Peshtigo, Wis., tendered to stockholders at the annual 
meeting at the company’s offices last week by E. A. Meyer, 
president, showed the company to be in a very favorable 
position. The year’s operations were entirely satisfactory, 
and the outlook for 1935 is promising. The company has 
shown substantial earnings during the depression period, 
and has been able to retire part of its capital obligations. 
The present officers and directors were reelected. A tour 
of the mills, and an inspection of the new waxing depart- 
ment, were made by the stockholders while in the city. 

On Saturday evening of last week, the company per- 
mitted the people of Peshtigo and vicinity to inspect the 
new waxing department building. An orchestra of eight 
pieces was engaged for dancing, and refreshments were 
served. Mr. Meyer permitted the Carlson-Alguire Post of 
The American Legion to sponsor the event and charge a 
small admission for the benefit of its treasury. 

Water Power Projects 

In a public hearing conducted at Madison, Wis., last 
week, the Wisconsin Public Service Commission had be- 
fore it for consideration plans for the first of a five-unit 
water power development program of the Wisconsin Val- 
ley Improvement Company of Wausau, Wis. Arguments 
were heard for and against establishment of the Rainbow 
reservior in Oneida county. This project would provide 
water storage for paper mills of the Wisconsin river val- 
ley practically at the head waters of the river. The plans 
provide for a dam two miles above Rainbow Rapids, and 
a supplementary control dam on the St. Germaine river. 
The total cost of this first unit is estimated at $350,000. 
Objections were filed by several residents of Pickerel 
Lake, but they were assured they would be paid for any 
damages sustained. The state conservation department is 
to conduct a hearing in Oneida county before final de- 
cision is made. 


On March 18, the commission will hear plans for the 
second project of the series, the $600,000 dams and res- 
ervoirs on the Big and Litthe Eau Pleine rivers. In addi- 
tion, the program includes the Petenwell and Table Rock 
reservoirs. in its entirety, the construction will repre- 
sent an expenditure of approximately $15,000,000. ‘The 
nineteen reservoirs under the control of the Wisconsin 
Valley Improvement Company, which is a holding com- 
pany of water power owners, now have a storage capac- 
ity of 9,000,000,000 cubic feet. The new projects will in- 
crease the storage to 102,000,000,000 cubic feet, and will 
make the Wisconsin river a uniformly flowing stream. 


News of the Industry 


The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Kapids, Wis., has petitioned the board of tax 
appeals at Washington, D. C., for the redetermination of a 
1929 income tax claim of $254,801. The company stated 
it had filed a consolidated return for the Consolidated 
Water Power Company and the Newaygo Tug Line, Inc. 
It charged the Bureau of Internal Revenue was in error 
in taxable income for that year $2,317,514 as alleged profit 
from the sale of Thunder Bay Paper Company stock, 
saying it was an installment sale and the profit should be 
assessed over a period of years. 

Construction of a temporary building 32 by 24 feet is 
in progress at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., to house an experiment too large to handle in 
the main buildings. The project is one on which extensive 
work is being done for a large corporation, with Dr. B .W. 
Rowland in charge. The nature has not been revealed.’ 

Square D Company, Milwaukee, manufacturers of elec- 
trical control equipment, reports the largest net income 
since 1929. The consolidated net profit for 1934 was 
$426,768, or $4.28 a share on Class A stock, as compared 
with $93,026, or 93 cents a share in 1933, and a deficit of 
$124,487 in 1932. 

Proceedings of the board of review of the city of Kau- 
kauna, Wis., have been filed with the clerk of the Circuit 
Court at Appleton, Wis., in preparation for the hearing on 
a writ of certiorari requested by the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company. The company charges the board refused 
to consider its protests on assessments, and made a mathe- 
matical error of approximately $450,000 in making the 
assessment. 

W. B. Dalton has resigned as traffic manager of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis., 
a position he held since October 1, 1924. His successor 
has not been appointed. Mr. Dalton will become presi- 
dent and active in management of the Central Wisconsin 
Motor Transport Company, which he organized in com- 
pany with H. F. Fredlund two years ago. The company 
operates from Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., serving the paper 
mill area, and expects to expand its routes to Chicago and 
Minneapolis via Wisconsin Rapids. Mr. Dalton at one 
time was assistant general traffic manager of the Butler 
Paper Company. He is vice president of the traffic com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, and 
is secretary of the Pulp and Paper Traffic League of 
America. 
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Ontario Paper Mills Show Increased Earnings 


Financial Statement of Provincial Paper Ltd. Especially Shows a Substantial Increase—Febru- 
ary Was Fairly Active At Most of the Mills and March is Expected to Show Further Im- 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1935—The paper industry 
enters upon the month of March with brighter hopes. The 
annual meeting of several companies have been held dur- 
ing the past few days and all reports show an encourag- 
ing increase in earnings. The month of February was a 
fair one with most mills and distributors but did not quite 
come up to expectations. On the whole, though, the results 
were ahead of the corresponding period in 1934 but the 
showing was not as good as in January which was a very 
satisfactory month. In rag and paper stocks, the market 
is steady and the supply situation well controlled. Prices 
are ruling firm and so far business in 1935 is about ten 
per cent ahead of last year. 


Provincial Paper Makes Good Report 


A much improved financial statement has been sent out 
to the shareholders of Provincial Paper, Limited, Toronto, 
covering the fiscal year ended December 31, 1934. The 
statement shows interest requirements and preferred divi- 
dends earned by a substantial margin after all charges in- 
cluding reserves for depreciation, doubtful accounts and 
taxes. Net profit available for bond interest was equal to 
2.68 times the year’s requirements, contrasted with 2.08 
tinies in the preceding year. Net available for dividends 
on preference stock was equal to $10.21 a share against 
$7.14 for 1933, while the balance after preferred dividends 
was equal to $1. 13 a share on the 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock‘ outstanding, compared with 5 cents per share 
im the preceding: year. Profits for the year of $694,614 
were the highest since 1931, compared with $580,864 in 
1933 and $614,678 for 1932. Deduction of the usual 
amount of $100,000 for depreciation, $14,000 for taxes 
and reserve for doubtful accounts of $10,000 left a sum 
of $570,614 to meet net interest requirements of $212,836. 
Out of the balance of $357,778 preferred dividends were 
paid at the regular rate of seven per cent, amounting to 
$245,000 and the balance of $112,778 added to the surplus 
to increase the amount carried forward from $702,098 to 
$814,876. Improvement is also noted in the liquid posi- 
tion of the company with the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities of 8.18 to. 1, comparing with a ratio of 
7.67 to 1 at the end of 1933. Net working capital in- 
creased from $2,140,552 to $2,199,676. S. F. Duncan is 
president of the Provincial Paper, Limited; T. A. Weldon, 
vice-president, and Walter S. Barber, secretary. 


Report of Moore Corp. Ltd. 


The Moore Corporation, Limited, of which S. J. Moore, 
Toronto, is president, also had a successful year with earn- 
ings of $1.14 per common share after all deductions for 
the year ended December 31, 1934, compared with 27 cents 
per share for 1933. Profits available for preferred and 
common dividends after subsidiary bond -interest, depre- 
ciation and reserve for taxes, were $663,301 compared 
with $422,667 a year ago. Provided present conditions 


continue, it was stated by President Moore that a further 
interim dividend of 50 cents would be paid in July and a 
final dividend will be considered by the directors toward 
the close of the year. 


The corporation has made progress 


provement—Changes in Ontario Paper Co. Personnel 


in the aliens of funded debts of stibsidiaries and, by 
the end of 1935, it is reported that the last of the, funded 
debt will be paid off. In the last year $128,000 of the 
bonds of the Pacific-Burt Contpahy and $2860@@ of the 
bonds of the American Sales Book, or $414,00@ in all, 
were wiped out. This leaves only $178,500 outstanding. 
Despite the retirement! of ‘borids working capital is higher 
than a year ago and the total of cash and govern#tefit "and 
municipal securities together are not materially lass. Work- 
ing capital is $2,791,225 compared with $2,713,578 at the 
end’bf. 1933. Current assets are $3,435,553 compared with 
$3,208,153. Cash is $775,727 compared with $944,866 but 
investment in higher grade securities is up from $126,636 
to $226,000. Accounts receivable are also higher. Cur- 
rent liabilities are increased from $494,575 to $644,328. 
Although the common dividend in the year required $136,- 
120 and provision for extra taxation required $60,000, 
the balance forward is increased by $177,589. The sur- 
plus of $606,130 is the highest in the history of the cor- 
poration. 


Changes in Ontario Paper Co. Personnel 


In the personnel of the Ontario Paper Company, Thor- 
old, Ont., several changes went into effect récently. Lorne 
C. Anderson, ‘who was formerly control superintendent, 
is now manager of manufacturing. Carl F. McGrann, 
who was statistician, is assistant to Captain A. A. Schmon 
in the latter’s capacity as general manager of the plant. H. 
B. McAdam, formerly engineer in charge of ground wood, 
is now control superintendent, and Jack Devine continues 
as general superintendent. J. Jaeger is chief engineer and 
M. H. Jones is head of construction and maintenance. 


General Trade News 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Association will be held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, on Friday, March 15. L. F. Winchell, of 
the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, is presi- 
dent of the association, and D. B. Chant, Toronto, secre- 
tary-engineer. The election of officers will-take place and 
the presentation of trophies for accident prevention and 
first aid competition will be made. George Wilkie, K. C., 
who is chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for Ontario, will be the guest speaker. 

The United Paper Mills, Limited, of which R. I. Finlay 
is president, have removed from their old home, 129 
Spadina avenue, Toronto. to their new premises, 31 Well- 
ington street West, known as the Patrick Building which 
the company recently acquired. Extensive improvements 
have been made to the new warehouse which will give the 
firm greater accommodation and a better arrangement of 
departments. 

Sam Ashton, president of local 134, Thunder Bay Paper 
Mill; Alderman Alex Gibson, president of local 40 at the 
Provincial Paper Mill, Port Arthur, and A. E. Nicklin 
of local 39 at the Great Lakes Paper Mill, Fort William, 
were the delegates from the Thunder Bay district to the 
biennial convention of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers held last week in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Chicago Paper Market Conditions Remain Firm 


Tonnage In Most Grades of Paper Shows Appreciable Increase—Fine Paper Business Some- 
what Spotty—Kraft Paper Price Structure Satisfactory—Ground Wood Papers Moving 
Slowly—Demand for Several Grades of Paper Stock Better 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 4, 1935—The Chicago paper mar- 
ket, considerably impressed over the constructive work 
done at the recent annual meetings in New York, is 
obviously convinced that 1935 offers some splendid oppor- 
tunities for the industry. Markets here are reported to 
be firm, with tonnage in most lines showing an appre- 
ciable increase. Careful students of the market point to 
the fact that the industry is in a splendid condition to 
consolidate its recent advances and to work into a fair 
profit during the coming twelve months. 

While the fine paper business locally may still be char- 
acterized as somewhat spotty, the majority of the jobbers 
and mill representatives are reporting a firmness in market 
and an actual increase in tonnage. Book and cover papers 
also showed an upward tendency as March opened up. 
Kraft jobbers, despite some uncertainties in certain quar- 
ters, found tonnage improved and the price structure con- 
tinuing satisfactory. Ground woods were reported as 
moving along haltingly with an eye on the newsprint 
market but with inquiries more plentiful and prospects 
slightly better for the Spring months. 

The waste paper trade is preparing for an annual meet- 
ing later this month, which is expected to have a salutary 
effect on the market itself. Meanwhile demand is about 
the same with a few lines, in the higher grades, reported 
as improved as to tonnage with an upward trend noticeable 
in price structure. 


Waste Material Convention Program 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers is to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, from March 18 to 20 inclusive. J. V. Spachner, 


executive of the Chicago Mill Paper Stock Company, is, © 


according to Louis Lippa, chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, to have full charge. of all arrangements for the 
waste paper side of the big program. This program has 
not as yet been completed but will probably be available 
next week. It is indicated that the two or three perplexing 
problems centering around code provisions, open price 
filing, etc., will assume an important part on the program. 

One of the most important items is the open forum 
meeting planned on the major phases of the NTA, and, 
of course, on “direct buying and selling.” Those who 
want to take part in these discussions and who have ques- 
tions to ask are urged to submit them to the association, 
either through Mr. Lippa, Mr. Spachner or C. M. Haskins, 
secretary. The Waste Paper Institute is certain to have a 
great deal to say in these discussions. The association is 
making a determined effort to see that the meetings de- 
velop into a really national caucus on waste material 
problems. 


Taxes Affect Paper Industry 


The Illinois Legislature has been given a bill designed 
to increase the Occupational Tax from 2 to 3 per cent, 
the extra per cent being deemed necessary as a means of 
raising additional revenue for relief purposes. An increase 
of one cent in the gas tax is also in the offing. Both have 
a direct bearing on the paper industry, the sales tax 
wherever an “ultimate sale at retail” is consummated and 


the motor fuel tax directly affecting those who operate 
trucks and delivery cars. It seems highly probable that the 
Legislature will be able to muster the strength to pass 
these tax levying bills though the paper industry, along 
with others, wonders just how much more the traffic will 
bear. 

The State Department of Finance has also issued 
another ruling which directly affects the industry. It is 
as follows: ‘Merchandise shipped from outside the State 
to consumers in Illinois by Illinois merchants will be sub- 
ject to the Retailer’s Occupational Tax. Under a recent 
court decision in Pennsylvania the State may tax the 
vendor where a contract to sell merchandise is entered into 
between a vendor doing business in Illinois and a pur- 
chaser residing in the State, even though the merchandise 
sold is outside the State at the time the sales contract is 
entered into and is shipped directly to the purchaser in 
Illinois. This applies equally to goods shipped F.O.B. ori- 
gin or destination.” Paper mills shipping through jobbers 
direct to ultimate consumers should give serious study to 
this ruling. 


Salesmen’s Association Activities 


Under the leadership of R. C. Johnson, of the North- 
west Paper Company, re-elected vice president of the 
district, the Midwest Division of the Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry opened its new year on Febru- 
ary 25 with a round table discussion designed to review 
the happenings at the New York meetings, to discuss 
various problems presented at the meeting and to interpret 
certain pronouncements affecting each division of the in- 
dustry represented in the association. 


News of the Trade 


3ermingham & Prosser has released the February issue 
of the ‘‘Friendly Adventurer,” that interesting house organ 
which, while putting over a good message relative to Pea- 
cock Folding Enamel, does, at the same time, give printers 
and other paper buyers a lot of ammunition for use in 
their own sales work. “Business is Steaming Up” is the 
title of the February number, which contains, among other 
things, “Creed of a Modern Salesman”; ‘Revolution 
Toward Simplicity” and a nice tribute to the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

The Hawthorne “Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, has 
made quite an impression on the Chicago market with its 
recent folder “Dedicated to the Printer Who Wants to 
Step Up Volume and Profits in 1935.” The folder carries 
the announcement of a new portfolio to “simplify the job 
of selling better business stationery.” The announcement 
is printed on Uncle Sam Bond, White, Cockle Finish, Sub- 
stance 24. 


Lunkenheimer Bronze Air Nozzles 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just 
published a very interesting folder on the Lunkenheimer 
bronze air nozzles with renewable non-metallic disk. These 
new air nozzles find wide application in every industry 
and have a special application in the paper industry. A 
copy of the folder may be obtained free on request. 
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Demand for Paper Moderately Active In Boston 


Spotty Business Conditions Experienced, With Local Fine Paper Merchants More Active Than 
‘Those Handling Coarse Paper—Box Board Market Rules Somewhat Quiet—Some Im- 
provement Transpires In Paper Stock Situation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., March 4, 1935—The volume of sales of 
paper in the Boston wholesale market was at least fair 
during the week under review. Prices were well sustained, 
with more activity among fine paper merchants than on 
the part of those handling wrapping paper. Business, 
however, was somewhat spotty. In some fine paper manu- 
facturing quarters, there was “a tremendous amount of 
activity, but little business.” The paper bag business was 
rather good and kraft specialties moved in moderate quan- 
tities. Box board was somewhat quiet. 

Some grades of paper stock were active, at advancing 
prices. The general situation in paper stock continued to 
improve. In old papers, No, 1 kraft rose to .95 @ 1.00 
from .85 @ .95 and corrugated boxes to .35 @ .40 from 
.25 @ 324%. The standard price of No. 1 mixed papers 
remained at .20. Old newspapers continued to be quoted 
at 224% @ .30, with a fairly steady movement in this 
commodity. 

Scarcity and a better demand for certain grades of bag- 
ging has tended to advance prices. Domestic gunny No. 
1 rose to 1.25 @ 1.35 from 1.25 and scrap burlap to 1.05 
@ 1.15 from 1.05 @ 1.10, although foreign and domestic 
manila rope did not move a great deal and continued at 
the same levels. 

In new domestic rags, the higher grades of shirt cut- 
tings, such as new unbleached, were rather active, this 
commodity bringing the same price as previously, .05%4 
@ .06. 

Roofing stock continued to be the feature of old domes- 
tic rags. Two thousand tons were sold to a large New 
England consumer in the last two weeks. The advance in 
prices of roofing stock in recent weeks brought out large 
quantities, and although present values prevail, there may 
be a change in the very near future. 


John Carter & Co.’s 75th Anniversary 


The current issue of the John Carter Sampleteer, pub- 
lished by John Carter & Co., Inc., and edited by Charles 
H. Barr, contains pictures of Albert P. Carter, president, 
and Arthur C. Hall, treasurer, in connection with the ob- 
servance of the 75th anniversary year of the company. 


Mr. Carter became president of the company upon the 
death of the founder in 1908, bringing “‘to its management 


a fine legal and business training which has contributed’ 


much to its success and high financial standing. Mr. Car- 
ter keeps the early vision of his uncle’s...‘John Carter’s, 
the House of Service’ to the Paper Users of New Eng- 
land. 


“For nearly 27 years Mr. Hall has been the treasurer 
and general manager of John Carter & Co., Inc. Re- 
spected by customers, employees, and fellow merchants, 
he has contributed a lifetime of effort to the upbuilding of 
this company. A ‘Paper Man’ of unusual ability, with 
high ideals of business integrity, it is quite natural that 
our customers ‘think of Arthur Hall when they think of 
John Carter’s.’”’ 

News of the Trade 


John E. Brooks, of the Brooks Manufacturing Com- 


pany, is president of the New England Travelers Club, 
which is composed of sales agents who are contacting the 
stationery trade. Arthur W. Frye, of the Hampshire 
Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Mass., is becoming 
an active member. G. L. Giddings, of the Byron Weston 
Paper Company, Dalton, Mass., and Harold C. Scranton, 
of the Judd Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., are mem- 
bers. 

John E. Brooks; Paul W. Cheney, of the Southworth 
Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass., and David 
Cooper, of the Daco Card Company, attended the meeting 
of the Boston Stationers Association at the Hotel Statler, 
February 25. Mr. Brooks and R. W. Myers, of Z. & 
W. M. Crane, Inc., Dalton, Mass., attended the meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Stationers Association at the 
Hotel: Bond, Hartford, Conn., February 26. 

Rex T. Crandall, for the last four years assistant to the 
president of the Webster Atlas National Bank, has re- 
signed to become executive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Mass., whose plant is at South 
Hadley, Mass. Mr. Crandall is a vice-president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association of New England, direc- 
tor Boston Credit Men’s Association, trustee and member 
of investment committee City Missionary Soctety, presi- 
dent Winchester (Mass.) Men’s Club, and an active mem- 
ber of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

The office of the New England Paper Merchants Asso- 
ciation has received a telegram that Chet Spaulding, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Paper Trade Association, 
will address the next meeting of the New England Paper 
Merchants Association, called for March 7 at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

A luncheon meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the 
New England Paper Merchants Association was held at 
the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday with fourteen pres- 
ent. Frank Winter, vice-president in charge of the divi- 
sion, presided. 

Stimpson & Company, Inc., are inaugurating a series of 
sales meetings every Saturday from 11 to 1 o’clock, stress- 
ing various important items of standard brands and spe- 
cialties. W.H. Loud, president of the company, will be 
the principal speaker at these meetings. The subject of 
the meeting March 2 was “‘Transpacked Bags and Cutter 
Box Wax.” March 9, the Individual Drinking Cup Com- 
pany, Inc., Easton, Pa., will have charge of the meeting, 
with three representatives of the concern giving sales 
talks on cup distribution. 

Rutter & McNaught, Inc., have been awarded the State 
contract on Eatonian Ledgers. The company has been 
awarded this contract for the last two years. 

A sales meeting of the Storrs & Bement Company was 
held at the office of the concern Saturday afternoon. 
President William N. Stetson, Jr., presided. 

Henry L. Goodman, of the firm of Henry L. Goodman, 
fancy papers, has returned from an 18-day cruise to the 
West Indies, on which he was accompanied by Mrs. Good- 
man. 

P. M. Beach, of the Riegel Paper Corporation, Milford 
and Riegelsville, N. J., called'on the trade last week. 
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Demand for Paper WellSustained In Philadelphia 


Record of Paper Industry Business During Last Four Months Reassuring to Local Trade— 
Broader Request for Most Grades of Paper Probable During Next Several Months, With 
Prices Generally Maintained at Satisfactory Levels 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 4, 1935—Firmer demand for 
most lines of paper is probable during the next several 
months, with prices maintained at general satisfactory lev- 
els. It is the consensus of opinion among those in the trade 
here that action by Canadian provincial legislators may 
bring about higher newsprint prices by the middle of the 
year, and domestic producers are likely to adopt the higher 
prices. The fact that business in the paper industry, lo- 
cally speaking, has been able to make such a good showing 
during the past four months—despite the confused maze 
of regulation and control—is reassuring to those in the 
trade. 

Mill activity in the waste paper industry has not felt any 
stimulating influence, and except for a spurt experienced a 
few weeks ago most of the plants are still operating on 
short time, but it is hoped that a betterment will be shown 
in the days immediately ahead. The abrogation of the 
agreement of the minimum price on mixed and. old news- 
papers, it is said, has brought about the sluggishness that 
has prevailed for the past few months. 

Association Activities 

At the meeting of the Fine Paper Division held during 
the week, and presided over by Ormond Freile, report by 
Norbert A. Considine, president of the Paper Trade As- 
sociation of Philadelphia as delegate to the convention of 
the National Paper Trade Association, recently held in 
New York, was read. Plans for the functioning of the 
various Commodity Committees were also discussed. 

The suggestion was made that the Board of Governors 
of the Paper Trade Association adopt the idea of meeting 
every third Wednesday at the Downtown Club for lunch. 

A representative attendance was present at the meeting 
of the Credit Control Group on Thursday afternoon at 2 
o'clock, which was presided over by Chairman John R. 
Kohl, of Garrett-Buchanan Company. Evelyn A. Mc- 
Laughlin, who is in charge of this activity of the paper 
industry, under the auspices of the Typothetae of Phila- 
delphia, states that the members are very well pleased with 
the 100 per cent effectiveness of the Credit Control Plan, 
which has resulted in a very fine C. O. D. business. 


News of the Trade 


Garrett-Buchanan Company has added to its already 
extensive lines, Trojan, Extension and Brunswick Ledger, 
made by American Writing Paper Company, Inc. 

The D. L. Ward Company has recently added the box 
covering paper line of Louis Dejonge & Co. William Bol- 
lenbach, former Philadelphia manager for the company, 
is manager of the new box paper department. 

Harry Lefkowith, treasurer of Simon Walter, Inc., is in 
the Jefferson Hospital, having undergone an operation for 
Stomach ulcer. He is progressing very nicely, and it is 
hoped will be back at his desk in a month or two. Mr. 
Lefkowith is a nephew of Mr. Walter, and has the distinc- 
tion of being the first and oldest employee in Mr. Walter’s 
organization. 

Mr. Walter reports the acquisition of additional sales- 
men in the Philadelphia headquarters and also at his York 
and Allentown branches. 


Willard Parkes, vice president of the Paper and Cordage 
Association of Philadelphia, and also in charge of the 
twine department of Garrett-Buchanan Company, is to em- 
bark on the sea of matrimony with Miss Dorothy 
Buchanan, formerly with Thos. K. Price Company, on 
Friday of this week at the Ridley Park Baptist Church, 
Ridley Park, Delaware County. After the wedding re- 
ception, Mr. and Mrs. Parkes will leave for points south. 

Harry F. Donohue, of the Molten Paper Company, is 
on his way to Florida, where he will sojourn for several 
weeks. 

Nathaniel Saxe, of the Saxe Paper Company, has just 
returned from an auto trip to Florida. 


Weekly Production Ratio Report 


Reports to the Paper Industry Authority show the fol- 
lowing Over-All Production Ratios for the designated 
periods. 

Reporting Mills Total 
TF Production 
Capacity Ratio 
September 1934 
October 1934 


Week ending February 9, 
*Week ending February 16, 1935 
*Week ending February 23, 1935 


165,843 
159,921 
122,187 
* Subject to revision. 


Detailed statistics showing the number of mills reporting 
by ratio groups are given below: 


Number of Mills Reporting 


yn Week ending ——_——_—__, 
f ebruary February 
9, 16, 


Ratio Limits 
0% to 50% 
51% to 100% 

According to reports from the National Paperboard As- 
sociation, per cents of operation, based on “Inch-Hours” 
were as follows: 


September, 1934 
October, 


(a) December, 1934 


anuary 5, 
anuary 12, 
anuary 19, 


anuary 26, 
ebruary 2, 
February 9, 
February 16, 
February 23, 


(a) Capacity and percentage data exclude December 25, 1934. 


Revised statistics covering delinquent mill returns will 
be shown in later reports. 


Delaware Valley TAPPI to Meet 


The next meeting of the Delaware Valley Section of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try will be held at the Engineers Club, Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 22. 


The subject to be discussed is “Pulp and Paper Testing.” 
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AWARDS MADE ON PAPER FOR U. S. PRINTING OFFICE 


(Continued from page 15) 


21—50,000 Ibs., 25x38—80; flat, cut 38x48 ins. 
Champion Coated Paper Co 10.09 cents 
22—-10,000 Ibs., 25x38—80-and 90; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 24 ins., max. width 42 ins. 
Champion Coated Paper Co 10.09% cents 9.60 ? cents 
4 80-Ib, 7 90-Ib, : 
75 Per Cent Rag Laid Antique Book 
23—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 24x38 and 29x41 ins.; 
the laid marks to run the 24-inch direction of the 
‘sheet; the grain and chain marks to run lengthwise 
of the sheet. 
Dill & Collins 
100 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Book 
24—5,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins.; 
the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. Min. order 
5,000 Ibs. 
American Writing Paper Co 16.25 cents 
25—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins.; 
the grain. to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
American Writing Paper Co r 
Supercalendered Book 
26—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 32x48 ins. 
10,000 Ibs. 
Perkins Goodwin Co 
27—100,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 31%4x45% ins. 
Perkins Goodwin Co 5.5 cents 
28—100,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ius. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 5.5 cents 
29—150,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; rolls, 38 ins. wide (3-inch iron 
cores). 
Stanford Paper Co 4.98 cents 
30—150,000 Ibs., 25x38—90; rolls, 2814 and 38 ins. wide (3- 


inch iron cores). 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 4.98 cents 
31—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—90 and 100; flat, cut any size, min. 

width 24 ins., max. width 42 ins. Min. order, one 

weight, 10,000 Ibs. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 

50 Per Cent Rag Supercalendered Book 

33—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—80 and 90; flat, cut 32x48 ins. 

order, one weight, 10,000 Ibs. 

Whiting Paper Co 

4 80-Ib, 290-Ib. 

Halftone Book 

34—15,000 tbs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 ins. 

Champion Coated Paper Co 

Single-Coated Book 


35—80,000 Ibs., 25x38—140; flat, cut 29x41, 38x48, and 41x52 


ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Champion Coated Paper Co 6.35 cents 
Double-Coated Book 
36—15,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 and 160; flat, cut 24x32, 24x38, 
and 38x48 ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the 


sheet. 
Champion Coated Paper Co 


50 Per Cent Rag Double-Coated Book 
37—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—140 and 160; flat, cut 24x32, 24x38, 
32x42, 38x48, and 41x52 ins.; the grain to run length- 


wise of the sheet. 
Dill & Collins 


50 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Lithograph 

40—10,000 Ibs., 25x38—160; flat, cut 26x38 ins.; the grain 
to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Whitaker Paper Co 


cents 


16.25 cents 


Min. order 


10.831 cents 10.34? cents 


13.13 cents 


9.99 cents 


Min. © 


No. 


Mimeograph, White and Colored 
43—700,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 48; flat, cut 24\4x © 
3012 24%4x32, 2434x38, 26x4214, and 2814x341 ins.; the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Cauthorne Paper Co cents 
44—70,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, pink, and yellow, No. 40; 
flat, cut 2414x30%4, 2414x32, 2414x38, and 26x42! i:s.; 
the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. Min. 
order, one color, 10,000 Ibs. 
Watervliet Paper Co 
25 Per Cent Rag Mimeograph 
47—700,000 Ibs., Nos. 40 and 48; flat, cut 2414x30%4, 2414x 
32, 2444x38, 26x4214, and 2814x3414 ins.; the grain to 
run lengthwise of the sheet. 
Aetna Paper Co 
Blue U S M O Safety Writing 
51—250,000 Ibs., No. 32; rolls, 11 and 22 ins. wide, 24 ins. 
in diameter (3-inch iron cores). 
Gtorge La Monte & Sons 
U S M O Writing, White and Blue 
52—5,000 Ibs., No. 32; rolls, 8% ins. wide, 24 ins. in diam- 
eter (3-inch iron cores). Min. order, either color, 4,000 
Ibs. 
American Writing Paper Co 
"4 White. ? Blue. 
Safety Writing, Colored 
53—15,000 Ibs., blue, gray, pink, salmon, and yellow, No. 
40; flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, and 22x34 ins. Min. order, 
ote color, 2,000 Ibs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
Sulphite Writing, White and Colored 
55—500,000 Ibs., white, No. 32; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, 
26x3414, 27x35, 28x34, and 32x42 ins. 

Perkins Goodwin Co , 5.57 . cents 
56—800,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 48; flat, cut 21x32, 
22x34, 23x26, 24x38, 27x35, 28x34, and 32x42 ins. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co 5.57 cents 
57—30,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; rolls, min. width 16 ins., 

max. width 38 ins. (3-inch iron.cores). 

Whitaker Paper Co. 6.33 cents 
58—200,000 Ibs., white, No. 32; rolls, min. width 16 ins. 

max. width 38 ins. (3-inch iron cores). 

Aetna Paper Co. 4.99 cents 
59—120,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 40 and 48; rolls, min. width 
16 ins., max. width 38 ins. (3-inch iron cores). 

Aetna Paper Co 4.99 cents 
60—5,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 26; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, and 28x34 
ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
Perkins Goodwin Co. 7.88 cents 
61—500,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, 
and yellow, Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 
24x38, 27x35, 28x34, and 32x42 ins. Min. order, one 
color, 10,000 Ibs. 
SINE TRI oho s o cin aa die Sie btu b's ne werd we 6.54 
62—30,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, Nos. 26, 32, and 40; rolls, min. width 17 ins., 
max. width 38 ins. (3-inch iron cores). Min order, 
one substance, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
Perkins Goodwin Co 7.31 cents 5.96? cents 
1No. 26. * Nos. 32 and 40. 
100 Per Cent Rag White Writing 
63—2,500 Ibs., Vellum Finish, Tub-sized, Air-dried, No. 56; 
flat, cut 21x32 ins. Min. order 2,500 lbs. 
SR SOE EI. Abinewiscresecbanctecsae doth 26.67 cents 


9.1885cents 


6.061 cents 7.03? cents 


9.20 cents 


cents 
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Lithograph-Finish Map No, 79—10,000 Ibs., white, Tub-sized, Air-dried, No. 18; flac. 
64—5,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut 24x38, 30x40, 32x48, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 ins.; the grain to 
36x52, and 38x48 ins. Min. order, one substance, run the 21-inch way on the 21x32-inch size. Min. 
5,000 Ibs. order 5,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 5.57 cents Old Dominion Paper Co 36.63 cents 
50 Per Cent Rag Lithograph-Finish Map . 80—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
65—20,000 Ibs., Tub-sized, Air-dried, Nos. 40, 48, and 56; yellow, No. 14; flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 22x34, 
flat, cut any size, min. width 25 ins., max. width 48 and 24x32 ins. ; the grain to run the 21-inch way on 
ins.; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. the 21xS2-inch size. Min. order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 13.96 cents Old Dominion Paper Co cents 
75 Per Cent Rag Lithograph-Finish Map . 81—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
M4 ° ! ’ . ; ’ ” ’ > 
66—50,000 Ibs., Tub-sized, Air dried, Nos. 32 and 40; flat, Pi leg dle Tetley mee ae = 
ee ueramaeline Os dens 48 ins.; the 21x32-inch size. Min. order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 
n r ’ 


Old Dominion Paper Co 37.71 cents 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 19.78 cents ’ x 
67—40,000 Ibs., Tub-sized, Air-dried, Nos. 48 and 56; flat, 50 Per Cent Rag White Glazed Manifold 


cut any size, min. width 30 ins., max. width 48 ins.; . 83—25,000 Ibs., No. 16; flat, cut 19x24 and 21x32 ins.; the 
the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. Min. order, grain to run the 21-inch way on the 21x32-inch size. 
one substance, 5,000 lbs. Min. order, 20,000 lbs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 19.78 cents Old Dominion Paper Co.............ceeeeeeeeeees 24.00 cents 
100 Per Cent at Aim Se aa Sulphite Bond, White and Colored 
69—60, 1 ” -si ’ ir-dri ’ . ; t, t . e ° > 
pif baetige Sova pair} Brook 46 eq gy fen . 101—5,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; flat, cut any size, min. width 
band around each 500 sheets; the grain to run length- 17 wee pegs widt® 52 tne. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
wise of the sheet unless otherwise specified. Weitaar Fema Gels o< ccck sche decpenesdeeoccece 7.51 cents 
Reese & Reese, cents . 102—200,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut any size. 
Sulphite Manifold, White and Colored min. width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
70—50,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 16 and 18; flat, cut 21x32, Aanesteny Welling: Pagar Co igh sghhrrns 
22x34, and 28x34 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch . 103—5,000 lbs., white, No. 48; flat, cut any size, min. width 
way on the 2ix32-inch size. 17_ ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Perkins Goodwin Co 
Whitaker Paper Co 9.081 cents 8.08? cent ‘ 
bs oa — . 104—2,000 Ibs., blue buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
1No. 16. *No. 18. 


t _ yellow, Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut any size, min. width 
71—25,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, one substance, 
yellow, No. 18; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, and 28x34 ins.; one color, 2,000 Ibs 
the grain-to-run the 21-inch way on the 21x32-inch plied “Gcuteta” Ca ee 
aan Mex wiser one color, 5,000 Ibs. ce . 105—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
itaker Paper -15 cents ll No. 48; flat t i i idth 17 i 
= yellow, 3. > at, cut an size, min. Wi ins., 
72—3,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and max. width 32 ins. Min. peo one color, 2,000 Ibs. 
yellow, No. 18; rolls, min. width 17 ins., max. width Sable Gicdake: te ; ap nei 
38 ins. (3-inch iron cores). Min order, color, 3,000 , 
Ibs. . 25 Per Cent Rag, Bond, White and Colored 


Whitaker Paper Co 8.18 cents . 108—60,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, 
50 Per Cent Rag Manifold, White and Colored and 28x34 ins. 


aids Aetna Paper Co 12.2655cents 
73—-15,000 Ibs. white, No. 14; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, nj. 199 30,000 Ibs. white, No. 32; flat, cut 2234x31% ins. 
28x34, and 38x48 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch Opacity: Not less than 74 per cent. Ash: May 
way on the 21x32-inch size. Min. order 5,000 lbs. exceed. $ per cent ’ ; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co cents Aone Peser Co . sides 
74—150,000 Ibs., white, No. 18; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, _ 110—200,000 Ibs., white, No. 32: flat, cut , pare 
24x38, and 28x34 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch widths: 89. fines: anan: Wbidtie. 28 ne. 
way on the 21x32-inch size. oeen, Sake Ps ia ie 
J. W. Butler Paper Co 19.00 cents x + N . : 
75—6,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and Fc arts gra _ les 1% — 
yellow, No. 14; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, and 28x34 ins.; pong ae pe : ; Bean 
the grain to run the 21-inch way on the 21x32-inch _ 112—300,000 Ibs., white, No. 40; flat, cut ct 
size. Min. order, one color, 3,000 Ibs. width 17 ins., max width 32 ins. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. cents 
76—30,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and ’ 118120600 The. obits No. 48: flat, cut ste Me 
yellow, No. 18; flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, and width 17 ine, max. width 32 ins. 
28x34 ins.; the grain to run the 21-inch way on the 


P ° . Aetna Paper Co cents 
21x32-inch size. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. . 
Corril A. Hubberd 2593 ents . 114—30,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 


: yellow, No. 26; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins. 
100 Per Cent Rag Manifold, White and Colored max. width 32 ins. Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
78—5,000 Ibs., white, Tub-sized, Air-dried, No. 14; flat, cut Aetna Paper Co 13.09 cents 


17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 ins.; the grain to run . 115—180,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, 
the 2l-inch way on the 21x32-inch size. Min. order and yellow, No. 32; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 
5,000 Ibs. - ins., max. width 32 ins. é 
Old Dominion Paper Co 47,11 cents , Aetna Paper Co 10.7185 cents 
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. 116—150,000 Ibs. blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, 
and yellow, No. 40; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 
ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Aetna Paper Co 10.7185cents 
. 117—30,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, No. 48; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., 
max. width 32 ins. .. 
Aetna Paper Co 10.7185cents 
50 Per Cent Rag Bond, White and Colored 
. 120—15,000 Ibs., white, No. 26; flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, 
and 28x34 ins. 
Dated * Papek> Gos. oc ccicoscteccscvecisevecesscess 34.807 cents 
. 121—300,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Aetna Paper Co 11.951 cents 
. 122—S0,000 Ibs., white, No. 48; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. 
Aetna Paper Co 11.951 cents 
. 123—10,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon 
and yellow, Nos. 26, 32, and 40; flat, cut any size, 
min. width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min., order, 
one color, one substance,.2,500 Ibs. 
Aetna Paper Co 15.6315 4 cents 
~4No, 26. *No. 32 and 40. 
75 Per Cent Rag White Bond 
. 125—2,500 Ibs., No. 26; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., 
max. width 32 ins. Min. order 2,500 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co. 24.57 cents 
. 126—2,500 Ibs., Nos. 32, 40, and 48; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 17 ins. max. width 32 ins. Min. order, one 
substance 2,500 Ibs. 
Whiting Papet Co.. 
100 Per Cent Rag White Bond 

. 128—4,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut any size, min. width 
17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, one substance 
2,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co 26.67 cents 
. 129—2,000 Ibs., No. 48; flat, cut any size, min. width 17 ins., 
max. width 32 ins. Min. order 2,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co 

100 Per Cent Rag Declaration Bond 
. 140—3,000 Ibs., Nos. 32 and 40; flat, cut 17x22 and 22x25% 
ins. Min. order, one substance, 3,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co 

100 Per Cent Rag Parchment Deed 


. 141—2,000 Ibs., No. 64; flat, cut 53x34 ins. 
2,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co 

Sulphite Ledger, White and Colored 


. 151—10,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 56 and 64; flat, cut any size, 
min. width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order, 
one substance, 10,000 Ibs. 

Champion Coated Paper Co 6.54 cents 
. 152—30,000 Ibs., white, No. 80; flat, cut any size, min. 
width 17 ins., max. width 32 ins. Min. order 10,000 
Ibs. 

Whitaker Paper Co 6.54 cents 
. 153—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, pink, salmon, and yellow, 
No. 80; flat, cut 21x32%4 ins. Min. order, one color, 
2,000 Ibs. 


Champion Coated Paper Co 
25 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and Colored 


. 154—10,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 and 56; flat, cut 20x28, 
21x32, 24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one 
substance, 5,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 


12.7755 ? cents 


19.88 cents 


26.67 cents 


26.67 cents 


Min. order 


26.67 cents 


12.61 cents 


No. 


No. 


155—5,000 Ibs., white, No. 64; flat, cut 21x32 and 23x36 ins, 
Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
Perkins Goodwin Co 12.61 cents 
156—5,000 lIbs., white, No. 72; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 
and 28x34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Perkins Goodwin Co cents 


. 157—6,000 Ibs., blue, buff, green, pink, salmon and yellow, 


Nos. 56, 64, and 72; flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 
28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, one color, 
3,000 Ibs. 


Perkins Goodwin Co 13.58 cents 
50 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and Colored 


. 160—30,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 and 56; flat, cut 1814x36, 


1814x40%, 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 ins, 
Min. order, one substance, 10,000 Ibs. 


Perkins Goodwin Co 15.03 cents 


. 161—20,000 Ibs., white, No. 64; flat, cut 21x32 and 23x36 


ins. Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 


Old Dominion Paper Co 15.03 cents 


. 162—30,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 72 and 80; flat, cut 20x28, 


21x32, 24x38, and 28x34 ins. Min. order 10,000 lbs. 
Mt. Holly Paper Co 15.03 cents 


. 163—15,000 Ibs., white, No. 88; flat, cut 21x32%4 ins. Min. 


order 10,000 Ibs. 


Mt. Holly Paper Co 15.03 cents 


. 164—35,000 Ibs. blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 


yellow, Nos. 56, 64, and 72; flat, cut 18%4x36, 18%x 
40%, 19x24, 21x32, and 23x36, and 28x34 ins. Min. 
order, one substance, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 

Perkins Goodwin Co. 


. 165—10,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, fawn, green, pink, 


salmon, and yellow, No. 88; flat, cut 21x32 ins. 
Min. order, one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
Perkins Goodwin Co 


75 Per Cent Rag Ledger, White and Colored 


. 168—15,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 48 and 56: flat, cut 21x32, 


24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 ins. 
stance, 5,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co 


Min. order, one sub- 


20.85 cents 


. 169—5,000 Ibs., white, No. 64; flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, 


and 28x34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Whiting Paper Co. 20.85 cents 


. 170—5,000 Ibs., white, Nos. 72 and 80; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 


24x38, and 28x34 ins. 
5,000 Ibs. 


Carpenter Paper Co 


Min. order, one substance, 


20.85 cents 


. 171—20,000 Ibs., white, No. 88; flat, cut 21x3214 ins. Min. 


order 5,000 Ibs. 
Seen? DR Me 5 eR ae TE eas 20.85  centy 


. 172—6,000 Ibs., blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon, and 


yellow, Nos. 56, 64, and 72; flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 
24x38, and 28x34 ins. Min. order, one substance, one 
color, 3,000 Ibs. 


Perkins Goodwin Co 21.82 cents 


. 173—4,000 lbs., blue, buff, cherry, fawn; green, pink, salmon, 


and yellow, No. 88; flat, cut 21x32%4 ins. Min. order, 
one color, 4,000 Ibs. 
Perkins Goodwin Co 


100 Per Cent Rag White Ledger 


21.82 cents 


. 176—5,000 Ibs., No. 48; flat, cut 21x32, 2234x3114, 23x36, 


24x38, and 28x34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
EE oo ee a 


. 177—5,000 Ibs., No. 56; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, 


and 28x34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Whiting Paper Co. 27.64 cents 


. 178—5,000 Ibs., No. 64; flat, cut 1814x42, 21x32, 23x36, and 


28x34 ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
EE WE, Si vic Ges ain ¥:0% be 0b O90 cacd 60 0ks.0c 27.64 cents 
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No. 179—5,000 Ibs., white, No. 72; flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 


and 28x34 ins. Min. order, 5,000 Ibs. 
Baltimore Paper Co...........sseeccsecesccseees . 27.64 cents 
. 180—4,000 Ibs., No. 80; flat, cut 21x32% and 21x42 ins. 
Min. order 4,000 Ibs. 

Baltimore Paper Co ...++ 27.64 cents 
. 181—10,000 Ibs., No. 88; flat, cut 20Y4x24¥%4, 21x32, and 
22%4x31% ins. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co 


Sulphite Index, White and Colored 


. 184—20,000 Ibs., white, 2214x28Y%4.—182 and 230; flat, cut 
21x321%4, 2214x28%4, and 2414x32% ins., with project- 
ing colored-paper marker between each 100 sheets. 
Min. order, one weight, 10,000 Ibs. 
Virginia Paper Co.. socee S57 comnts 
. 185—2,000 Ibs., white, 2204x28V;—280 and 362; flat, cut 
21x32% and 221%4x28% ins., with projecting colored- 
paper marker between each 100 sheets. Min. order, 
one weight, 2,000 lbs. 
Whitaker Paper 
. 186—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, 2214x281%4—182 and 230; flat, cut 21x32, and 
2214x2844 ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one color, one 
weight, 2,000 Ibs. 
No bid 
. 187—2,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, 2214x281%4—280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 
22%4x28%4 ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one color, one 
weight, 2,000 Ibs. 
No bid 
50 Per Cent Rag Index, White and Colored 


. 190—150,000 Ibs., white, 2234x2814—182 and 230; flat, cut 
21x32% and 22%4x28% ins., with projecting colored- 
paper marker between each 100 sheets. Min. order, 
one weight, 10,000 Ibs. 
Aetna Paper Co 11.0755cents 
. 191—10,000 Ibs., white, 2214x28%4—280 and 362; flat, cut 
21x32% and 2214x28%4 ins., with projecting colored- 
paper marker between each 100 sheets. Min. order, 
one weight, 5,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co. 
. 192—60,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, 2214x281%4—182 and 230; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 
2214x28% ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Min. order, one weight, 
5,000 Ibs. 
Migtee PEE: OG ks (ids cop ieneds <h49 0 sdeccie. on .. 11,866 cents 
. 193—10,000 Ibs., blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, salmon, and 
yellow, 2214x281%2—280 and 362; flat, cut 21x32%4 and 
221%4x28% ins., with projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. .Min. order, one color, one 
weight 5,000 Ibs. 
Whiting Paper Co 

100 Per Cent Rag White Index 


. 196—40,000 Ibs., 2234x2814—approximately 206; flat, 
20%x30% and 21x32) ins. 
Carew Manufacturing Co. 


White Tissue 


. 197—2,000 Ibs., flat, 21x32—18. Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co 


27.64 cents 


13.96 cents 


cut 


24.21 cents 


Facing Stereo Tissue 
- 198—500 Ibs., 19x25—9; rolls 24 ins. 


cores). Min. order 500 Ibs. 
No bids, 


wide (3-inch iron 
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No. 


. 206—10,000 Ibs., 


. 209—30,000 Ibs., 


27 


Coated Cover, Colored 
201—15,000 Ibs., India tint, light green, light gray, and 
primrose. Flat, 2614x41—208. 


Champion Coated Paper Co 7.35 cents 


25 Per Cent Rag Machine-Finish Cover, Colored 


. 203—10,000 Ibs., quaker drab, robin’s egg, and terra cotta. 


Flat, 20x25—96, in wrapped bundles, with projecting 
colored-paper marker between each 500 sheets. Min. 
order, one color, 2,500 Ibs. 

Micke Mere Wage Cass. iiaias x. 05 ns0bdcd ch cad 10.76 cents 


. 204—40,000 Ibs., blue, brown, granite, green, pink, tea, and 


yellow, 20x26—100; flat, cut 20x24 and 33x46 ins., in 
wrapped bundles, with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 500 sheets. Min. order, one 
color, 5,000 Ibs. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
50 Per Cent Rag Laid Cover, Colored 


10.76 cents 


. 205—20,000 Ibs., (manufacturer’s stock shades as selected), 


blue, buff, cream white, gray, green, and terra cotta, 
20x26—130; flat, cut 20x25 and 26%4x41 ins., in 
wrapped bundles, with projecting colored-paper 
marker between each 500 sheets. Mir. order, one 
color, 2,000 Ibs. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
50 Per Cent Rag Antique Cover, Colored 


13.09 cents 


dawn, gobelin-blue, khaki, moss-green, 
sage, and suede, flat, 20x25—96, in wrapped bundles, 
with projecting colored-paper marker between each 
500 sheets. Min. order, one color 5,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Wood Manila 

24x36—80 to 120; flat, cut 21x32, 2214x3414, 
and 25x38 ins., in wrapped bundles with projecting 
colored-paper marker between 500 sheets. 
Old Dominion Paper Co 


12.56 cents 


3.75 cents 


. 210—60,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 120; rolls, 18 and 21 ins. wide 


(3-inch iron cores). 
Old Dominion Paper Co.. 


Sulphite Manila 


. 211—10,000 Ibs., 24x36—100 to 160; flat, cut any size, in 


. 215—5,000 Ibs., 24x36—280; flat, cut 26x42 ins. 


. 213—20,000 Ibs., 


. 217—50,000 Ibs., 


wrapped bundles. Min. order, one weight, 5,000 Ibs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 


Rope Manila 
24x36—120, 140, and 160; rolls, 18 and 48 
ins. wide (3-inch iron cores). Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, 


cents 


cents 


. 214—15,000 Ibs., 24x36—280; rolls, 48 ins. wide (3-inch iron 


cores). Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, Inc. 


Drumhead Manila 
Min. order 
5,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Inc 
No. 2 Kraft 


24x36—80 to 160; flat, cut any size, in 
wrapped bundles. 


Graham Paper Co 4.125 cents 


. 218—100,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 160; cut any size, folded 


(25 sheets per fold), in wrapped bundles. 


Whitaker Paper Co 


4.31 cents 


. 219—120,000 Ibs., 24x36—80 to 160; rolls, 9, 1114, 24, 36, 39, 


and 48 ins. wide, wound on wooden plugs, 114-inch 
hole, or on 3-inch iron cores as may be specified. 


Graham Paper Co 3.875 cents 
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No. 1 Kraft 
. 220—3,000 Ibs., 24x36—120 and 160; flat, cut any size, in 
wrapped bundles. 
Whitaker Paper Co t cents 
White. Paraffin 
. 251—1,000 Ibs., flat, 24x38—32. Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co .07 cents 
White Gummed 
. 252—200,000 sheets, flat, 17x22—40, exclusive of weight of 
gum used. Min. order 50,000 sheets... 
R. P. Andrews Paper. Cosiiw's 5008's 52 i $4.70 per M sheets 
Blotting, White and Colored 
. 254—12.000 Ibs., white, flat, 19x24—160, in wrapped bundles. 
Min. order 4,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 7.76 cents 
. 255—2,000 Ibs., (manufacturer’s stock shade), buff and 
salmon, flat, 19x24—160, in wrapped bundles. Min. 
order 2,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 7.76 cents 
25 Per Cent Rag Blotting, White and Colored 
. 256—10,000 Ibs., white, flat, 19x24—160, in wrapped bundles. 
Min. order 10,000 Ibs. 
ee ee ee er tee 9.21 cents 
257—2,000 Ibs., (Manufacturer’s stock shade), buff and 
salmon. Flat, 19x24—160, in nesses bundles. Min. 
order, one color, 2,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Desk Blotting, Colored 
. 258—5,000 Ibs., (manufacturer’s stock shade), blue and 
buff, flat, 19x24—200, in a bundles. Min. order, 
one color, 5,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 7.76 cents 
. 259—30,000 Ibs., moss-green (manufacturer’s stock shade). 
Flat, 19x24—200, in wrapped bundles. Min. order 
10,000 Ibs. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
White Stereotype Molding 
. 260—1,000 Ibs., 19x24—120; rolls, 24 ins. wide (3-inch iron 
cores). Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 
Cauthorne Paper Co 
Red Stereotype Molding 
. 261—1,000 Ibs., 19x24—80; rolls, 24 ins: wide (3-inch iron 
cores). Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 
Cauthorne Paper Co 9.21 cents 
Oiled Manila Tympan 
. 262—10,000 Ibs., 24x36—approximately 200; rolls, 38 and 
48 ins. wide; 10-inch diameter; wound on wooden 
plugs, 1%-inch hole. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Inc s cents 
Plate-Wiping, for Embossing Presses 
. 263—2,000 Ibs., 24x36—100; rolls, 24 ins. wide (3-inch iron 
cores). Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
Back-Lining, for Case-Making Machines 
. 264—2,000 Ibs., 24x36—180; rolls, 24 ins. diameter, 37 ins. 
wide (3-inch iron cores). Min. order 2,000 Ibs. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co 3.322 cents 
High-Finish Red Sulphite 


7.76 cents 


Yo. 265—10,000 Ibs., flat, 24x36—320 and 400, in wrapped bun- 


dies. Min. order 5,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, Inc 


High-Finish Sulphite Manila Tag 


5.63 cents 


Yo. 271—40,000 Ibs., 24x36-—-160 to 280; flat, cut any size, min. 


width 24 ins., max. width 38 ins., in wrapped bundles. 
Whitaker Paper Co 6.12 cents 


Calendered Tag, Manila and Colored 


No. 276—400,000 Ibs., Manila, 22%4x281%4—approximately 148; 


rolls, 231%4 and 26% ins. wide (6-inch iron cores). 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co ; cents 


No. 277—30,000 Ibs., blue, brown, green, pink, red, salmon, and 


yellow, 2214x28'\%4—approximately 148; rolls, 23% and 
26%4 ins. wide (6-inch iron cores). Min. order, one 
color, 10,000 Ibs. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Jute Tag 


7.75 cents 


. 280—25,000 Ibs., 2214x28%2—200 to 280; flat, cut 221%x 


28% ins., in wrapped bundles. Min. order, one weight, 
10,000 Ibs. 


Reese & Reese, Inc 


Manila Board 


. 281—20,000 Ibs., 2214x28%4.—400; flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, and 


2214x284 ins., in’ wrapped bundles with projecting 
colored-paper marker between each 100 sheets. Min, 
order 10,000 Ibs. 
Reese & Reese, Inc 


Railroad Board, White and Colored 


4.16 cents 


. 302—20,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 ins., 4-ply, each 100 


sheets fully banded, packed in wooden cases. Min. 
order 10,000 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co $25.46 per M sheets 


. 303—10,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 ins., 8-ply, each 100 


sheets fully banded, packed in wooden cases. Min. 


order 5,000 sheets. 
TEE Wai vec twccccecassicnncees $37.59 per M sheets 


. 304—5,000 sheets, white, flat, 22x28 ins., 14-ply, each 50 


sheets fully banded, packed in wooden ‘cases. Min. 
order 5,000 sheets. 


Whitaker Paper Co $58.25 per M sheets 


». 305—10,000 sheets, ash gray, blue, buff, green, lemon, and 


orange, flat, 22x28 ins., 4-ply, each 100 sheets fully 
banded, packed in wooden cases. Min. order, one 
color, 5,000 sheets. 

Pemes Paper Cokes fede csvicdiag ee ocviee $31.04 per M sheets 


Wood Bristol, Colored 


. 306—20,000 Ibs., buff, 22%4x28%.—150; rolls 22. ins. wide 


(6-inch iron cores). 


Reese & Reese, Inc 4.85 cents 


. 307—25,000. Ibs., blue, buff, gray, green, melon, pink, 


quaker-drab, and yellow, flat, 21x31—204, in wrapped 
bundles, with projecting colored-paper marker be- 
tween each 100 sheets, 


Reese & Reese, Inc.. 4.85 cents 


. 308—50,000 Ibs., blue, brown, buff, gray, green, melon, pink, 


and yellow, 223%4x2814—200; rolls 20 ins. wide (6-inch 
iron cores). 


Reese & Reese, 4.85 cents 


. 309—50,000 Ibs., blue, brown, buff, gray, green, melon, pink, 


and yellow, 2214x28%4—200; rolls 20 ins. wide (6-inch 
iron cores). 


Reese & Reese, Inc.. 4.85 cents 


Jo.’ 310—20,C00 Ibs., buff, 2214x28%4—200; flat, cut-12x18 and 


4¥4%4x17¥% ins., the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet, 
in wrapped bundles with projecting colored-paper mark- 
er between each 100 sheets. 


Reese & Reese, Inc.. 4.85 cents 


United States Postal Card Bristol 


. 325—2,500,000 Ibs., 2234x28%4—188; rolls 33 ins. wide and 


34 ins. in diameter (6-inch iron cores). 


Divided equally between :— 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
R. P. Andrews Paper SG Perey 


Pressboard, Colored 


4.25 cents 
4.25 cents 


Jo. 351—5,000 sheets, red, flat, 24x32 ins., thickness .0140 inch. 


Min. order 5,000 sheets. 
Walker, Goulard & Plehn Co. 
(Continued on page 49) 


$5.92 per 100 sheets 
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RIGHT: Upper drawing shows how brass 

table rolls throw water up against bottom 

of the wire. Lower drawing shows bow 

Dukbak Table Rolls cast wa.er aown, 
without disturbing formation. 


Better PAPER 
Lower COST>-= 


two of the many ways 


you save by use of 


Goodrich 
DUKBAK 
Rubber Table Croll 

ae ' 


IN RUBBER 


Reading time 50 seconds 


HE two worst enemies of good for- 

mation are high-and-low spots in the 
wire, and water thrown up against the 
bottom of the sheet. You can eliminate 
both by use of Goodrich Dukbak rubber- 
covered Rolls. 


Goodrich Rolls are made on steel cores— 
lighter than brass, yet stronger. They never 
sag—always stay true and give absolutely 
uniform contact with the wire. 


These rolls are covered with a special 
Goodrich rubber which has as low affinity 
for water as a duck’s back. This rubber 
throws water down—does not carry it up 
against the bottom of the wire. Result of 
these two advantages is greater water 
removal. If you want to hold water longer, 
simply use fewer rolls. 


Because Goodrich Dukbak Rolls last longer, 
can be reground easily, reduce wear of the 
wire, can be straightened if bent by drop- 
ping, are corrosion-proof, they reduce 
maintenance costs in every mill using them. 
Write for your free copy of “Modern 
Trends in Table Roll Construction,” by 
E. Peterson, Goodrich specialist in paper- 
mill rubber goods. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Div., Akron, O. 


ROLL COVERINGS—BELTING—HOSE—MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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Awards for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 6, 1935—The Government 
Printing Office has announced the following paper awards: 

The Cauthorne Paper Company will furnish 60,000 
pounds of wood manila paper in 21 inch rolls at 3.38 cents 
per pound. R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 
18,750 pounds (150,000 sheets) of 20x26, 50 per cent rag 
cream white laid cover paper at 13.09 cents per pound. 
Reese & Reese Inc., will furnish 5,000 pounds of rope 
manila paper in 48 inch rolls at 10.5.cents per pound. Bids 
for all of these items were received on February 18. 

‘The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 3,258 
pounds (12,000 sheets) of 26%4x41, 50 per cent rag blue 


laid cover paper at 13.09 cents per pound bids for which 


were received on February 13. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 1,328 
pounds (5,250 sheets) of 22x23 inch brown ripple cover 
paper at $37.50 per M sheets, bids for which were re- 
ceived on February 8. 

Identical bids of 4.98 cents per pound were received 
for 300,000 pounds of supercalendered paper from the fol- 
lowing: Bryant Paper Company, Stanford Company, R. 
P. Andrews Paper Company, Whitaker Paper Company, 
Graham Paper Company, Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, and J. W. Butler 
Paper Company. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company has been awarded 
the contract for furnishing 10,000 pounds of green cal- 
endered tag board in 23% inch rolls at 7.75 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received on February 20. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 
29,700 pounds (150,000 sheets) of 32 x 24 buff English 
finish book paper at 5.4 cents per pound. The R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company will furnish 1,265 sheets of 
20 x 25 blue gummed paper at 13.09 cents per pound. Bids 
for these two items were received on February 27. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will also furnish 
34,400 sheets of 20 x 24 buff gummed paper at $8.80 per 
M sheets, bids for which were received on February 20. 

Bids of 13.09 cents per pound were received by the 
Government Printing Office for 6,250 pounds of 50 per cent 
rag green cover paper from R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, and Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company. The following bids were also re- 
ceived for 29,700 pounds of buff English finish book paper : 
P. H. Glatfelder Company, 5.4 cents ; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 5.4 cents; and Jessup & Moore, 5.8 
cents. 


To Strike St. Lawrence Mills from List 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 6, 1935—The Securities 
and Exchange Commission has called a hearing on March 
19, on application of the St. Lawrence Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., for striking from the list of the Boston Stock 
Exchange and from temporary registration 142,500 shares 
of its 6 per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of $100 Par 
Value. 

The application states that there have been no sales of 
these shares of stock on this Exchange since 1930 and that 
they are listed on the Montreal and Toronto Stock Ex- 
changes where all trading is transacted. 


The Commission has set down the application, which 
was made under Rule JE6, for a hearing at 10 a. m., March 
19, at the office of the Commission in Washington, at which 
all interested parties will be given an opportunity to ap- 
pear. 


C. C. Van Stry Visits England 


C. C. Van Stry of the Cameron Machine Company on 
January 30th sailed for England on the S.S. Manhattan 
on what will be an extended sales and service trip. 

While in England he will call on a number of Cameron 


C. C. Van Stry 


Machine Company customers. He will supervise the erec- 
tion of the world’s largest winder (310 inches wide) at 
the Kemsley Mills of Edward Lloyd, Limited. He will 
also inspect the new installation of the Type 18 Cameron 
Winder at the Thames Board Mills at Purfleet. This 
winder is 115 inches wide and rewinds rolls to 60 inches 
in diameter. 


Changes at Walloomsac Mill 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Hoosick Fatis, N. Y., March 4, 1935—Announcement 
is made that Samuel S. Stevens has severed his connec- 


_tions as purchasing agent at the Walloomsac mill of the 


Stevens & Thompson Paper Company in order to accept 
a managerial post in the papermaking department of the 
Berst, Forster, Dixfield Company with main offices in 
New York City. He also served as manager of the dish 
and testing departments at the local mill with which he 
was identified for the past fifteen years. He has already 
assumed his new duties and plans to move his family 
within a few weeks. As the result of his departure Wal- 
ter Metcalf has been named purchasing agent and man- 
ager of the testing department at the Walloomsac mill 
while William Cathcart has taken over the superintend- 
ency of the dish department. 


Not Connected with Meyers-Mesco Control 


L. G. Merritt, of the Merritt Engineering and Sales 
Company, Inc., of Lockport, N. Y., writes regarding an 
article which appeared in the Paper TRADE JOURNAL of 
February 21 under the caption of “Improved Meyers Con- 
sistency Control,” that “the control that is there described 
is an entirely different proposition from the Meyers-Mesco 
control developed in our own plant and which we are 
marketing.” 

If the article referred to has created any confusion, the 
PapeR TRADE JOURNAL regrets it and this statement is 
made with the hope that it will clear up any doubt that 
this new Meyers control is in any way connected with the 
Meyers-Mesco control in operation in scores of mills at 
the present time. 
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QUAKER KEYSTONE 


CHLORINE 


Tie dependable quality of this product 
is the result of more than eighty-three years’ experi- 
ence in making chemicals-for industry. 

Furthermore, due to the convenient location of 
our plants, quick deliveries of Chlorine can be 
made to all parts of the country. 

Our specialized technical service is available 
without cost to adapt our products to customers’ 
requirements. 


CHEMICALS 
for the 


PAPER INDUSTRY 


CHLORINE CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM ALUMINATE 
PENCHLOR 


(Super-Test Caleium Hypochlorite) 
PENCHLOR ACID-PROOF 
CEMENT 


ALUM 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
BLEACHING POWDER 
(Standard Strength) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rranch Sales Offices: New York-:.Chicago—St. Louix—Pittsburzh—Tacoma—W yandette 
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! 
BIG GAIN IN FOREIGN TRADE IN PAPER 
IS SHOWN.FOR YEAR 1934 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States during 1934 exceeded those of the preceding year 
by approximately 30 per cent and, in volume of shipments, 
closely approached the high level of 1929, according to the 
Forest Products Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. In a few lines, such as newsprint, greaseproof 
and waterproof papers, overissue newspapers, and paper 
bags, the 1934 shipments exceeded those of the latter 
year. Average export prices on the whole did not show 
much change compared with 1933 but were far below 
the 1929 level, a fact which accounts largely for the de- 
crease of 50 per cent in the total value of the 1934 ship- 
ments as compared with 1929, while the value of. ship- 
ments decreased only 13 per cent. Nearly all classes of 
paper and board contributed to the rise in 1934 shipments 
as compared with the preceding year. Exceptions were 
uncoated book papers, greaseproof and waterproof papers 
and envelopes. The smallest increases are to be noted in 
the board group, including insulating and wall boards. 
Bristols and bristol boards, which belong in the fine paper 
rather than the board classification, increased 47 per cent 
while writing paper shipments were greater by 37 per 
cent. Total exports of paper and paper products last year 
were valued at $18,877,850. Items which closely ap- 
proached or exceeded $1,000,000 in value last year were: 
newsprint and book papers, writings, boxboards, insulating 
boards, greaseproof and waterproof paper, and vulcan- 
ized fiber. Exports of old and overissue newspapers were 
valued at $1,581,370, and exports of wrappings closely 
approached $2,000,000. 

Exports of paper base stocks from the United States 
have been of increasing importance in recent years. Ship- 


“papers,” 


ments to foreign territories in this group in 1934 reached 
a total value of $8,149,576, a figure which more than 
doubled the total for the preceding year and was 60 per 
cent above the 1929 total. Sulphite wood pulp represents 
about 85 per cent of the value of these shipments, while 
rags and other waste accounts for most of the remainder. 
Shipments of the former increased from 68,897 tons (ton 
of 2,240 pounds) in 1933 to 124,348 tons last year, and of 
the latter from 33,261 tons to 48,003 tons. Shipments of 
soda and other wood pulp totaled 3,269 tons and of pulp 
wood 12,104 cords. 

Newsprint paper and wood pulp are items of outstand- 
ing importance in the United States import trade. Last 
year 1,972,944 tons of newsprint valued at $76,271,527 
and 1,612,615 tons of wood pulp valued at $61,850,269 
were imported as against 1,601,376 tons of newsprint and 
1,733,744 tons of wood pulp in the preceding year. The 
volume of newsprint imports during 1934 were nearly 
25 per cent in excess of the preceding year’s receipts and 
were within 10 per cent of the 1929 receipts. At the same 
time, owing to the generally lower price level, the value 
of such importations exceeded the 1933 figure by only 11 
per cent and fell 40 per cent below the value of the 1929 
receipts. In contrast to newsprint, a decline of 8 per cent 
in the volume of wood pulp imports was accompanied 
by a rise of 9 per cent in the value of-such receipts. This 
rise was largely due to a general increase in the average 
price paid for wood pulp at the end of 1934. The volume 
of imports of unbleached sulphite, kraft, bleached sul- 
phate, and soda pulp was also larger than in 1933. Im- 
ports of groundwood and bleached sulphite showed little 
change, however, while imports of rags and other waste 
stock declined 44 per cent. Imports of pulpwood in- 
creased around 35 per cent over 1933. Total imports of 
paper base stocks during 1934 were valued at $71,209,410. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the total paper and board imports 
into the United States consisted of newsprint paper. The 
remaining receipts comprised mostly “other printing 
kraft wrappings, fine papers, and boards. Second 
only to newsprint in the value of the importations were 
cigarette papers, 1934 receipts amounting to 15,774,318 
pounds valued at $4,122,578. Imports of paper and board, 
exclusive of newsprint, reached a total value of $10,247,- 
153 last year as compared with $9,399,392 in 1933. Im- 
ports of most items in this group contributed to this 
increase. 


ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION NEEDED 


“The business depression through which this country 
has been passing has disclosed how well we can design 
and manufacture productive machinery and how well we 
can use this machinery to produce goods in quantity at low 
cost, but we have not learned how to distribute this ma- 
chinery in an economical manner,” according to Bernard 
Lester, Assistant Industrial Sales Manager of Westing- 
house and author of the unique book, “Marketing Indus- 
trial Equipment.” This problem is still unsolved—largely 
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because the engineering mind, absorbed in the technical 
details of the machine itself, is frequently not adapted to 
solving problems of a commercial character. But surely 
the distribution of durable or capital goods deserves at 
least as much careful thought as has been bestowed upon 
the distribution of merchandised, or consumer goods.” 
Since the low point of the business depression, there has 
been a marked recovery in the commodity or perishable 
goods industries. We will not attain national recovery, 
even to a reasonable degree, however, until those manu- 
facturers who build durable goods such as machinery and 
equipment’obtain a decided increase in volume of business. 
The machinery and equipment manufacturer is faced 
with entirely new problems in developing today’s market. 
Most users of machinery do not recognize they are in the 
market for such equipment. It requires a careful analysis 
of plant processes and plant equipment to determine what 
must be done to increase overall profit or decrease losses. 
This effort must be entirely based upon the point of view 
of profit to the user. The old arguments pertaining to 
the machine itself present no appeal, unless the use of the 
machine as a part of a manufacturing process, will yield 
a return justifying the expenditure. In his book on mar- 


keting industrial equipment, Mr. Lester presents in a~ 


practical way how the salesman can meet these present- 
day problems in selling. 

In this country manufacturers have long known with 
a high degree of accuracy the actual manufacturing costs 
for a given product. We know too, that with extensive 
use of machinery, costs have been greatly reduced over 
a period that is baffling to sales management, and this book 
attempts to show the way to improved sales efficiency. 


Gen. Johnson to Speak to Waste Dealers 


General Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA Administrator, 
and one of the most forceful figures in American life to- 
day, has accepted an invitation from the National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers to be its guest of 
honor and principal speaker at its Twenty-second annual 
banquet to be held at the Hotel Sherman on Wednesday 
evening, March 20. 

The association is fortunate indeed in being able to 
have such a commanding figure at its dinner. The con- 
vention committee in Chicago, headed by Louis Lippa, has 
been working hard to make the Association’s Twenty-sec- 
ond Annual Convention an outstanding one and one that 
will long be remembered for the constructive results ob- 
tained. The committee is to be congratulated on having 
been able to secure the presence of General Johnson at 
the Association’s Banquet. 

There is no question but that all available seats for the 
affair will be reserved well in advance of the date set for 
the banquet as advance reservations are already larger 
than in any previous year. 


J.M. Ward Reelected Head of Detroit Sulphite 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Company held in Detroit February 27, Joseph M. 
Ward was reelected “president; H. R. Telfer, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Behnke, secretary, and L. Hulbert was elected 
treasurer, 
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Starts Color Measuring Laboratory 


Joseph Razek, Ph.D., writes the Paper TRADE JouRNAL 
as follows: “At a TAPPI meeting some time ago, a 
prominent member mentioned the desirability of providing 
some central color measuring laboratory. I am glad to 
inform you that I have installed the necessary apparatus, 
and am prepared to make commercial color analyses. 
The laboratory will do business under the name Razek 
Development Laboratories, Inc., 430 Greenview Lane, 
Llanerch, Pa. 

“The fact that the spectrophotometric method of color 
analysis and specification is the only fundamental method 
has long been recognized. The best that can be said for 
any other method ts that the latter will give data com- 
parable with the former. The general adoption of the 
spectrophotometric method by industry, however, awaited 
the development of sufficiently rapid automatic or semi- 
automatic spectrophotometers, which need has been met, 
-I believe, by at least two instruments, the Hardy instru- 
ment and the Razek-Mulder Color analyzer. (See Parser 
TRADE JOURNAL, December 28, 1933, P. 34). Unfortu- 
nately the cost of either of these, while by no means ex- 
cessive, is too high to allow an individual organization 
to obtain one without being absolutely certain that the 
instrument would work out for its particular type of 
work. The present industrial conditions preclude the pos- 
sibility of making an investment, which, while promising, 
ymight not live up to the expectations of the organization. 

“It is with this in mind that I have organized my 
laboratory. I am prepared to run spectrophotometric tests 
on transparent and opaque samples, reduce and interpret 
the data, and to make suggestions as to the way the data 
can be used either in research projects or in setting up 
standards. Thus, those interested can thoroughly inves- 
tigate the possibilities of the spectfophotometric method 


’ exactly as it can be applied to their particular conditions, 


at a very moderate cost. For an organization having any 
amount of such work, the purchase of the necessary ap- 
paratus can be easily justified, once its value is unques- 
tionably demonstrated. In addition there are organiza- 
tions which can use the spectrophotometric method but 
might not care to make the necessary investment in ap- 
paratus and training of personnel for its use. By these, 
the laboratory can be used as a regular service.” 


Robert Gair Co. Shows Profit 


The Robert Gair Company, Inc., manufacturers of pa- 
per board and paperboard cartons and containers, showed 
a profit for the year ending December 31, 1934, of $1,063,- 
834.57 after depreciation and Federal income taxes but 
before interest on the 6 per cent Income Notes, in the 
report which E. Victor Donaldson, president, presented at 
the Annual. Meeting of stockholders at the Company’s 
general offices, 155 East 44th street. 

Mr. Donaldson announced also that in accordance with 
the terms of the indenture the directors at their meeting 
on February 27, 1935, voted the payment of the full in- 
terest on the Company’s 40-year 6 per cent Income Notes 
on April 1. 

Mr. Donaldson’s report reviewed the year’s operation, 
pointing out that consumption of paperboard products had 
been well maintained throughout the year. He reported 
also on the extension of the company’s activities in Can- 
ada through the organization of Gair Company, Canada, 
Ltd., a wholly owned subsidiary which has taken under 
lease with option to purchase, paperboard mills at Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Campbellford and Frankford and a pulp 
mill at Frankford. 
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. In the printing plants through which your papers pass enthusiastic comments like 
this will be heard on Zinc Sulphide pigmented sheets. The printer will like such papers 
because of their high opacity . . . the surprising lack of “show-through” .. . the brilliant 
whiteness and excellent printing surfaces. The buyer of printing will appreciate the 
easy reading qualities and superior appearance of the printed piece. 


» » « An economical means of obtaining these desirable advantages for your custom- 


ers is offered by The New Jersey Zinc Company’s range of Zinc Sulphide Pigments .. . 


a variety of pigments for a variety of papers. 


. » « Our Technical Service is ready to cooperate with you on any phase of this work. 


160 FRONT ST. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company »: yor: 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 


John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. . 


Analytical and Testing Methods 


Hygroscopicity, Swelling, Adsorptive, Capacity and 
Strength of Fibrous Materials and Papers. Ya. G. Khin- 
chin. Bumazhnaya Prom. 13, No. 5:10-16 (1934); C. A. 
28:5981.—Review of the literature and recommendations 
for further study.—C. J. W. 

Determination of the Rosin and Fat Content of Pulps. 
Committee for fiber analysis of the German association for 
pulp and paper chemists and engineers. Papier-Fabr. 32, 
No, 31:365-66 (Aug. 5, 1934).—Detailed instructions for 
carrying out the test. Dichlor-methane is used as the sol- 
vent—J. F. O. 

Colorimetric Determination of Starch in Paper. V. 
Gruenman. Papier 37 :651-656 (July, 1934).—The method 
recommended consists essentially in boiling 3 g. of paper 
for 40 min, in 150 cc. water and 5 cc. glacial acetic acid to 
solubilize the starch, cooling to room temperature, making 
to 203 cc. (200 cc. of liquid and 3 g. of paper), filtering, 
treating an aliquot with sufficient iodine solution to develop 
maximum color intensity (but avoiding an excess which 
would modify the shade), and comparing with standard 
starch solution similarly prepared and treated. Accuracy 
to within 0.3 percent is claimed.—A. Papineau-Couture. 

The Determination of Wool in Wool Content Papers 
by Chemical Means. W. Brecht and E. Helmer. Zell- 
stoff u. Papier 13, No. 7 :331-35, No. 8:386-89 (July, Aug., 
1933) —If the determination of the wool content in papers 
need not be accurate to more than three percent, the alka- 
line method is best, since it is the quickest. For more ac- 
curate work the acid method should be used and when 
ground wood is present the Kjeldahl method is used where 
the nitrogen content is determined, providing the paper has 
hot been sized with animal sizing. These three methods 
are described in detail—J. F. O. 

Measurement of Pulp Wood. Myron W. Black. 
Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 8, No. 7:3-4, 20 (July, 1934).— 
Data taken from commercial operations are presented to 
showing how unsatisfactory are the prevailing methods of 
wood measurement (cord, board measure) when applied 
'0 pulpwood.—A.P.-C. 


Developments in Wood Room Practice. F. A. Nichol- 


_son, Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 8, No. 6:11-12 (June, 1934) ; 


Paper Trade J. 99, No. 6:41 (Aug. 9, 1934).—A brief 
description of the latest developments in the treatment of 
logs in the wood room in western pulp and paper mills.— 
A.P.-C. 
Machinery 

Mensuration of Pulpwood Block Piles. J. W. Patter- 
son. Pulp Paper Can. 35 :474-478 (Aug., 1934).—The 
theory of the stadia method of surveying is explained, and 
its application to the measurement of pulp wood piles is 


described.—A. P.-C. 


Peeling Pulpwood in the Bush. John D. Gilmour. 
Pulp Paper Can. 35 :466-468 (Aug., 1934)—A general 
discussion, based on personal observations, dealing with 
the principal. factors which may militate for or against it 
from the standpoint of the woods department.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Wood Reclaimer. Keith O. Guthrie. U. S. pat. 
1,969,367 (Aug. 7, 1934).—A series of flights are provided 
that are slidable along an elongated flat runway disposed 
near the base of the pile of wood. The ends of the flights 
project beyond the runway and are so shaped as to plow 
under and unbalance the wood and cause it to tumble down 
upon the runway into the path of the flights to a point of 
discharge. As the pile is eaten away the reclaimer is 
adapted to be moved closer to the pile; but in order to 
reduce to a minimum the necessity of relocating the re- 
claimer, it is constructed so that the flights may be readily 
adjusted different distances toward the pile by manipula- 
tion of a hand lever while the reclaimer is in operation. 
—A.P.-C. 

Log Barker. Carl B. Thorne. U. S. pat. 1,966,153 
(July 10, 1934)—In order to create opposing rolling 
forces under pressure contact of the logs against one an- 
other, successive sets of cams producing movement in the 
Thorne barker are rotated in opposite directions. The 
bottom of the barker is formed with alternate peaks and 
hollows, the inclines being steeper and longer towards the 
discharge end to build up a summit for delivery purposes. 
—A.P.-C. 

Barking Machine. Karl G. Hellner assignor of one- 
half to Axel G. Johansson. U. S. pat. 1,974,493 (Sept. 25, 
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1934).—The machine comprises a barking drum having 
one or more openings extending preferably along the 
whole of its length. Means are provided for preventing 
the logs from falling out when the opening is in the lower 
part of its travel, these means preferably consisting of 
curved bars or plates, concentric with the drum and se- 
cured to the tank in which the drum rotates. They are 
hinged at a point slightly above the axis of the drum so 
that they can be turned outwards and permit the logs to be 
discharged as they are carried up by the rotation of the 
drum.—A.P.-C. ' 

Apparatus for Barking Logs. Ernest G. Swigert. U. 
S. pat. 1,969,914 (Aug. 14, 1934).—The log is rotatably 
supported on a carriage which conveys the log past a 
nozzle which delivers a jet of water under very high pres- 
sure between the wood and the bark. so as to act as a fluid 
wedge for separating the bark from the wood. The nozzle 
is mounted so that its position is adjustable in all direc- 
tions.—A.P.-C. . 

The Use of Wood Barking Drums in the Swedish 
Pulp Industry. E. A. Ernstler. Zellstoff U. Papier 13, 
No. 8:377-83 (August, 1933).—Due to the improvement 
of the knife type barkers and the poor operation of the 
first drum barkers, barking drums did not become popular 
until along 1927 when their introduction spread 
rapidly throughout the land. The different types of drum 
barkers used are described and the installations in the 
various mills are given.—J. F..O. 


The Use of Barking Drums for Wood in the Swedish 
Paper Industry. E. A. Ernstler. Zellstoff U. Papier 13, 
No. 11:516-18 (Nov., 1933).—S. M. Hjelte questions cer- 
tain points in the original article with the above title, par- 
ticularly wood loss by machine barking, and reply to this 
criticism by the author.—J. F. O. 


Concerning the Barking of Wood. A. St. Klein. Zell- 
stoff Papier 13, No. 4:149-152; No. 5 :202-207 ; No. 6:256- 
59 (April-June, 1933).—The author first discusses bark- 
ing losses which were found to vary widely, and when 
figuring such losses it should be stated whether the loss 
is calculated by volume or by weight. The different types 
of barkers are described, certain ones in each type being 
described in detail, and the capacity of certain barkers are 
given. After giving detailed drawings of knife barkers, 
. the author discusses drum barkers in the same manner. 
An extensive bibliography accompanies the article which 
may be considered a very thorough study of barkers and 
the barking of wood.—J. F. O. 


Mechanical Barking of Wood. L. Rys. Zellstoff U. 
Papier 13, No. 6:253-56 (June, 1933).—By means of 
drawings, the author describes several possible methods 
for barking wood mechanically by having the logs rub 
against each other. The logs are placed on chains which 
move in such a manner that the logs are caused to roll 
and rub against each other.—J. F. O. 

Concerning the Barking of Wood. D. Kriiger. Zell- 
stoff u. Papier 13, No. 7:317-21 (July, 1933).—Lengthy 
comment by those who heard St. Kleins paper on the above 
subject. All types of barkers are described from all angles. 

F. O. 


Chromium-Nickel Alloys for Sulphite Systems. C. 
C. Snyder and V. W. Whitmer. Paper Trade J: 99, No. 
12:106-108 (Sept. 20, 1934).—The molybdenum type of 
nickel-chromium steel alloys, commonly called 18-8-SMO, 
has been shown in a survey of Pacific Coast mills as giving 
better service than other alloys. Other alloys such as 18-8, 
20-10 and 25-10 may be evaluated in this order. Weld 
decay is prevented by the molybdenum content.—A.P.-C. 


Automatic Control in Paper Mills. R. Skagenberg. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 126 


(Continued) 


Paper Mill 57, No. 31:4, 6 (Aug. 4, 1934) ; Paper Trade 
J. $9, No. 8:43-45 (Aug. 23, 1934).—A discussion of elec. 
trically operated control, and more specifically of the pro- 
portioning system.—A.P.-C. 

Paint Protection for Pulp and Paper Mills. Carl G. 
Johnson. Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 8, No. 6:15 (June, 
1934.)—A breif discussion of recent developments in 
paint technology of value and interest to pulp and paper 
mills.—A.P.-C. 

Stainless Steels. C. C. Snyder. Pacific Pulp l’aper 
Ind. 8, No. 3:14-16 (March, 1934).—A short history of 
the early development of chromium and chrome-nickel cor- 
rosion resistant steels together with a discussion of the 
various types of stainless steels—A.P.-C. 

Monel Metal in the Paper Industry. Anon. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 101:1591-1592 (May 18, 1934) —A 
brief outline of the principal applications of monel metal 
in the paper industry.—A.P.-C. 

Rubber. H. H. Burrows. Paper Mill 57, No. 20: 12- 
14 (May 19, 1934).—A brief outline of its origin and ap- 
plication to paper machine rolls—A.P.-C. 

Stabilized Stainless Steel. C. S. Conrad and M. H. 
Freedman. Pacific Pulp Paper Ind. 8, No. 6:8-9, 23 
(June, 1934) ; Paper Trade J. 99, No. 4:33-34 (July 26, 
1934).—A brief discussion of its application in the pulp 
and paper industry.—A.P.-C. _ 

Observations on the Working of Anti-Friction Bear- 
ings in Paper Mills. J. T. Sayers. Paper Maker & Brit. 
Paper Trade J. 87, No. 5: TS103-106 (May, 1934).—A 
discussion of the knowledge and experience gained in 
paper mills using anti-friction bearings during the past few 
years, and of the conclusions, both practical and theoreti- 
cal, which can be drawn from such information.—A.P.-C. 

Design and Application of Phenolic Composition 
Bearings. O. K. Graef. Paper Ind. 16:410-412 (Sept. 
1934).—A general explanation and discussion.—A.P.-C. 

Modern Electrical Equipment in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. R. V. Maier. Paper Trade J. 99, No. 12: 
80-85 (Sept. 20, 1934).—A brief description of some of 
the more important recent developments, more particularly 
as regards paper machines.—A.P.-C. 

Pneumatic Transportation in the Paper Industry. 
A. Lambrette. Papeterie 5$6:578, 581, 630-634, 686-6%, 
746-750, 802-809 (June 10, Aug. 10, 1934).—A brief dis- 
cussion of the possibility of utilizing pneumatic transpor- 
tation systems in the paper industry, of its advantages in 
this industry, together with a description of the chief types 
of systems and indications on the calculations on which to 
base the design of such systems.—A.P.-C. 

The Grinding of Rolls. Emile Levin. Ind. Pape- 
terie 13:179-186 (July, 1934).—General directions and 
precautions for obtaining optimum results.—A.P.-C. 

A New Suction Device for the Fourdrinier Machine. 
F. W. Bailey. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 102 :335-338, 
534 (Aug. 3, 17, 1934).—The device consists of an endless 
rubber belt which passes round two rollers and occupies 
the space usually taken by some of the suction boxes. The 
outer surface of the belt is grooved at right angles to the 
length of the machine in such a way that the wire is sup- 
ported by the narrow ridges between the grooves. From 
the bottom of the grooves rows of holes communicate with 
slots in a metal casting, which, in turn, are connected to the 
suction pump. The machined strips in which the slots are 
situated support the rubber belt where :t supports the wite. 
The belt rollers can be driven independently of the wire 
at a speed that synchronizes the speeds of the belt and 
wire. Though not entirely satisfactory, the device shows 
promise of offering considerable advantage over plain suc 
tion boxes.—A.P.-C. 
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Practical Limits for Steam Pressure and Tem- 
perature in Paper Mill Power Plant Service” 


By Kerr Atkinson! 


High Pressure and Temperature Only Required for Power 


Paper manufacturing processes do not require tempera- 
tures and pressures in steam which, today, would be con- 
sidered high. For the purposes of this paper, I shall con- 
sider direct engine and turbine drives on paper machines 
and line shafting as steam for power generation and not 
for process. : 

Temperature for process does not need to exceed the 
saturation temperature. 

Process pressure requirements divide roughly into the 
three broad levels: (1) upper level—for digesting, cook- 
ing hot plates, and other special use; (2) intermediate 
level—for paper machine driers and some special uses 
including boosting on building heat in cold weather; and 
(3) low level—for heating process water and boiler feed 
water and for building heat. The specific pressures for 
these levels vary widely with the mill and its product; 
and if the industry as a whole were considered, consider- 
able overlap would be found. The upper level seldom 
need exceed 100 pounds; for the intermediate, 40 pounds 
would be a maximum; and for the lower, 10 pounds. 
However, much digesting is done at 80 pounds or less; 
driers are in places operated at 15 pounds; and, of course, 
water heating may be done at atmospheric pressure or 
below. 

The one reason for employing higher pressures and 
temperatures is, of course, increased thermal efficiency in 
production of power for driving mill machinery. 

I shall not enlarge upon the economy in skimming 
power, either mechanical or electrical, from steam re- 
quired in heating and process; for the paper industry has 
practised this art probably as long as any other industry. 
It is well aware of the saving from generating a kilowatt- 
hour from a byproduct cycle which requires only 4500- 
5500 B.t.u. in fuel as compared with 15,000-20,000 when 
generating. on a condensing cycle. 


Present Status of Development 


Speaking broadly, there are only two practical limits to 
the pressure and temperature a mill may employ for 
power production. These are: first, the development of 
the art; and second, the value to you of returns on invest- 
ment. 

Naturally, the first consideration is availability of 
equipment sufficiently developed and sponsored by manu- 
facturers of such experience and responsibility as to give 
reasonable assurance that expected performance and re- 
liability can actually be realized. The problems and status 
of equipment development to provide and utilize steam at 
high pressure and temperature are exemplified in the two 
related papers announced for presentation to this section 

y representatives of boiler and turbine manufacturers. 
It is to be hoped that, in the discussion to follow, we shall 
also find among us technical experts in feed water treat- 
ment, auxiliary equipment for steam distribution, and for 
Pressure and temperature control who can be persuaded 
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to answer specific questions on various technical problems 
of operation of such accessory apparatus. 

I shall rely upon my co-authors and others for able 
treatment and: discussion of equipment and its perform- 
ance; of materials and their behavior under various stress 
and temperature conditions; of protection against wear 
and against internal and external corrosion; of prevention 
of boiler scale and allied problems; of pressure and tem- 
perature regulation and control; and of other like ques- 
tions. I do this without compunction; for they and their 
associates and predecessors have already pushed the bound- 
aries of experiment with increase of pressure and temper- 
ature far beyond the region in which it is normally eco- 
nomic for paper manufacturers to operate. As you know, 
pressures of 400 and 600 pounds and temperatures of 700 
to 750 degrees, affording byproduct power ample for 
most mill situations, are already widely used in industrial 
turbine plants and operating kinks have been so far ironed 
out that neither the occasional visitor to the plant nor he 
who analyzes the maintenance and operating costs is ordi- 
narily jarred by anything unusual in the plant perform- 
ance. Reciprocating engines should probably be limited 
to temperatures of 600 degrees or less if lubrication diffi- 
culties are to be avoided; however, the applications for 
engines today are limited to exceptional situations and will 
not be treated here. 


Scope of This Paper 


Industry is now moving on a large scale to raise the 
level of initial pressures and temperatures in general use. 
It is a movement to occupy and profit from the ground 
uncovered and consolidated by the pioneers who are now 
at work pushing back more distant frontiers. I shall en- 
deavor in this paper to show the setting in which this 
movement must grow, with the thought that such a per- 
spective will aid in avoiding the abortive developments 
which one frequently encounters in making the rounds of 
industrial power projects. I shall adhere to fundamental 
principles in this attempt to set the stage, trusting to sub- 
sequent discussion to bring out those points with which 
you as individuals are particularly concerned. 


Practical Limits a Local Problem 


Recognizing that the limits to pressure and temper- 
atures with which you are concerned, are economic rather 
than technical, it immediately becomes impossible to gen- 
eralize. For the practical considerations which influence 
the economic advisability. of any project are many and 
kaleidoscopic. The problem of every mill in determining 
suitable pressure and temperature becomes unique; and 
the question is not one that can be answered with a few 
overall figures on pounds of steam and kilowatt-hours per 
ton of product. For this reason, I have made no attempt 
to compile typical or average data on process requirements 
that will be of no use to you as individuals, The quantities 
of steam for processes and the power required vary from 
mill to mill and from time to time; they vary with the 
type of product, the n@ture of the process, the theories 
of the operator and the discipline of the organization. 
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Each of you knows or can determine these requirements 
in his own mill. 

Of course, in fitting a byproduct power development 
you should not blindly accept your local conditions as 
permanent. You should know the trends in steam and 
power use in the industry and their relations to your own 
situation to properly appraise the permanence of the con- 
ditions determining any step you may take. 


Other Considerations Than Thermal Gain Affect Design Limits 


We have noted that improved thermal efficiency in 
power generation is the only benefit derived from raising 
pressure and temperature. As I have pointed out in other 
discussions, it usually takes something besides mere gain 
in thermo-dynamic efficiency to warrant taking a step 
involving investment in new power plant equipment. 
Usually 2 to 3 mills per kilowatt-hour is all the saving 
obtainable by substituting a byproduct power cycle for a 
condensing cycle. For the equivalent of 6,000 hours’ use 
per year of a kilowatt of new capacity, this would mean a 
saving of $12-$18 per year. In most existing mills, only 
part of the whole power requirement is generated on a 
condensing cycle (or purchased) ; and, as is generally true 
with such higher cost marginal requirements, the annual 
“use factor” is low. Although your mill may operate 
6,000 hours per year, the were load on condensing gen- 
erators may be equivalent to only 3,000 hours’ use of their 
rated capacity. For 3,000 hours’ use per year of a new 
kilowatt, the savings would be only $6 to $9. These sav- 
ings are not sufficient to warrant abandonment of ade- 
quate and serviceable low pressure equipment and the 
investment of say $100 to $150 per kilowatt in modern 
high pressure apparatus without the aid of some more 
fundamental change or growth in process or plant, or in 
method of power supply, involving major economies other 
than simple thermo-dynamic gain. 


Considerations of Steam and Power Balance 


As a practical fact, it seldom happens that anything 
approaching an ideal steam and power supply can be 
adopted. This is only possible for an isolated new mill ; 
and, of course, this is an exceptional case and the mill 
seldom remains new or isolated very long. Usually the 
question of higher pressure and temperature arises in con- 
nection with additions to existing plant and the proper 
limits for an addition are not the same at all as for an 
ideal new situation. Such an addition, dictated as it is by 
various manufacturing considerations, may or may not 
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call for a balanced increase in steam and power require- 
ment. Usually not. It may call only for more power; it 
may simply call for more steam; or it may call for both, 
but in unbalanced relation from the byproduct power 
viewpoint. In any event, it calls for new equipment and 
we must ask what factors determine the limits of design 
and capacity for this increment to our plant. 

I have tried to bring out in Fig. 1 the relative advan- 
tages of various pressure and temperature levels in by- 


- product power production. The curves show ideal tur- 


bine steam consumption per kilowatt-hour, or water rates, 
for various conditions. These ideal rates, of course, have 
to be increased in practice according to the loading on the 
unit and its corresponding engine or Rankine cycle effi- 
ciency. The graphs illustrate the law of diminishing re- 
turns from raising pressure—the percentage reduction in 
turbine water rate for a given pressure increment being 
much less in the high pressure range than in the low. They 
also clearly show that the percentage increase in power 
production from a quantity of steam is much less for a 

iven pressure step when the exhaust or bleeder pressure 
is low than when it is high. In brief, the high initial pres- 
sures develop their maximum advantage for conditions 
where high back pressures are encountered. In the paper 
industry, the major portion of the process steam can be 
used at less than 30 pounds and very little of it need be 
much in excess of 100 pounds. With these low back pres- 
sures there is rately much incentive to use more than 600 
pounds initial pressure and often 400 pounds is all that 
the economics warrant. 

For any. given throttle pressure, the initial temperature 
used affects the temperature of steam bled or exhausted 
from turbines and the wetness of the steam in low pres- 
sure bleeding. The selection of proper initial temperature 
involves a compromise between conflicting temperature 
and dryness requirements of the several mill steam sys- 
tems. This will be further discussed later. Mr. Manning 
will show in his paper some relations between the tempera- 
ture of exhaust or bled steam to the initial temperature 
at the throttle. From his curves it is apparent that no 
unusually high initial temperature is needed to yield dry 
steam at exhaust or bleed point. 


Analysis of Limits 


The first step in analyzing your problem is to determine 
the status of the existing steam and power balance in 
your mill. Determine whether there is any existing un- 
used byproduct generating ability, either in the form of 
steam passing from one level to another through reducing 
valves rather than through engines or turbines; or in the 
form of processes using steam at one level which could 
just as well (or at least satisfactorily) use a lower pres- 
sure. Determine what gains in byproduct power ability 
may be made by heating boiler feed to a higher tempera- 
ture with steam at the upper mill pressure levels or higher. 
Note whether any appreciable portion of the power re- 
quirement is purchased or generated on a condensing 
cycle. Next determine roughly the theoretical pressure 
and temperature limits for the projected addition that will 
afford an ideal heat balance. Obviously, you will consider 
no higher pressure than is needed to produce all power, 
present and future, as a byproduct of process require- 
ments and associated boiler feed heating. It often hap- 
pens, in adding to an existing installation, that the pres- 
sure and temperature dictated by present economy 's 

uite apt to be as high as you will ever need. For int 
tially, only part of your steam will be generated at the 
high level; whereas eventually, through obsolescence and 
deterioration of existing equipment, the tendency will be 
to ultimgtely raise the level.at which all the steam is gen- 
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erated, thereby extending the byproduct power generat- 
ing ability well beyond any limit that might be warranted 


now. . 

I am taking for granted that you appreciate the neces- 
sity for careful study of the hourly, daily, weekly and 
seasonal variations in requirements and that you appre- 
ciate that deviations from the ideal and their durations 
must be estimated—both as a check on the operating feasi- 
bility of your plan and as a means for either dis- 
counting your calculated returns on investment or 
for setting such limits in pressure, temperature, boiler and 
turbine sizes, duplication of equipment, and the like that 
the deviations will not materially affect your operat- 
ing costs. Here as always, the law of diminishing returns 
applies ; and it is well to remember that deviations of short 
duration from the ideal do not warrant excessive invest- 
ment for extra high pressure and temperature, extra 
large capacities, and unreasonable duplication and emer- 
gency provisions. It also goes without saying that the 
present value of the effect of possible future changes must 
be kept constantly in mind and weighed into the balance 
with your analysis of the immediate requirements. 


Fixing Limits to the Scope of the Project 


Having roughed out the requirements for meeting your 
immediate problem, your next step—granting that you 
are committed by necessity to a certain minimum invest- 
ment for steam and/or power—is to explore the possibil- 
ity of enlarging the scope of your project above that dic- 
tated by necessity to increase the total returns on invested 
capital to the limit fixed by the present value of available 
money. 

For example: If your expansion calls for steam only 
and you are already buying power or generating condens- 
ing, the added investment for generators and higher steam 
pressure for power generation may be very profitable. 
It may be that the increment cost of large boilers com- 
pared with small may be low enough to warrant an invest- 
ment for extra size to shut down existing boilers or rele- 
gate them to standby service, thereby gaining added bene- 
fits in boiler efficiency and operating labor cost. It may 
be that a profitable consolidation of steam and power sup- 
ply may be effected. It may be that the addition affords 
an opportunity to cheaply introduce ample margins of 
flexibility for meeting future contingencies by providing 
boiler drums, turbine casings, piping plans, and super- 
heater space suitable for future operation at higher pres- 
sures and temperatures than now needed. 

Of course, any new addition affords an opportunity to 
“modernize” and replace old equipment with new; and 
these opportunities should all be explored. However, the 
sport of throwing out old equipment is a popular one and 
frequently has little economic justification. The justifica- 
tion for every important element of investment should, 
as far as possible, be expressed in dollars and cents, Re- 
straint should be used in gratifying what is mere desire 
for a new toy or for the prestige of being the first to step 
into a new field. 


Determining Specific Design 


Having fixed the scope of your project, your next step 
is to determine: just what equipment you will require; 


What its sizes and characteristics are to be; what old 
equipment is to be replaced; and how the whole will be 
coordinated in design and operation. It will naturally be 
impracticable to treat these problems here in any compre- 
hensive way. However, a few examples may be given. 
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For maximum fuel economy, no steam should be ad- 
mitted to any extensive system of mill piping without at 
least a few degrees of superheat. On the other hand, 
superheat in process and driers is unnecessary and at 
times undesirable. It may be essential to an economical 
mill heat balance to have a fair amount of superheat in 
steam for paper machine engines. Therefore, reasonable 
temperature control for steam delivered to the mill merits 
attention. For any given initial temperature, the steam 
bled or exhausted from a turbine or engine will vary in 
superheat or moisture content with the load on the unit 
and will differ between units of differing Rankine cycle 
efficiencies—say between main turbine and auxiliary tur- 
bines. Steam reduced in pressure through a reducing 
valve will be much hotter than exhausted steam. If the 
exhaust or bled temperature differs too much from that 
supplied from other sources, then changes in location of 
demand or in relative amounts of supply from high pres- 
sure units and other sources or in proportion of reducing 
valve operation may result in capricious temperature 
fluctuations at processes and attendant annoyance to mill 
operators and perhaps some impairment of product. 
— choice of initial temperature and pressure levels 

elp materially in meeting these problems. However, 
complete solution requires careful check of the effect of 
variations in demand and piping layout on the operation; 
and it often calls for some supplementary control of ex- 
hausted, bled or reduced steam by desuperheating to the 
required level or by other means. Obviously complete 
control by choice of initial steam conditions is not possible. 
For, if they are chosen to give the desired condition of 
exhaust for one mill pressure level, they will yield either 
wet or highly superheated steam at lower or higher levels. 

Proceeding to a new pressure level involves considera- 
tion of standby capacity for new and old units which, to 
some extent, cannot relay each other. It is desirable, for 
several reasons, to be able to use high pressure boilers 
even when high pressure turbines are temporarily out of 
commission. The high pressure boilers being modern are 
probably more efficient than old units and they also form 
part of the total reserve steaming capacity and should not 
be unavailable for use without good reason. Reducing 
valves (accompanied by desuperheaters as necessary) to 
permit maximum use of new boilers solve this problem. 
If low pressure boilers are to serve as standby for high 
pressure boilers for power generation, either condensing 
turbines must be available or else the high pressure turbine 
must be capable of developing generator rating on low 
pressure steam—either by special nozzle provisions or by 
a low pressure admission point and perhaps provision for 
exhaust to a condenser or at least to a low enough back 
pressure to bring its steam consumption within the range 
of such low pressure boiler capacity as is available in 
emergency. Machines so equipped may not be as efficient 
at any one load as standard machines but may show a 
better year round economy under the fluctuating conditions 
of practical operation. 

Another problem related to that of available capacity in 
emergency is selection of the type of drive for boiler 
auxiliaries and the throttle and back pressures appropriate 
for auxiliary turbines. Large high pressure boilers re- 
quire considerable auxiliary power. When all generators 
are in service, including any with a high pressure turbine, 
there may be ample generator capacity to supply electric 
drives. Generator outage, however, means a shortage of 
generating capacity. If it is the high pressure generator 
that is out and if boiler auxiliaries are motor driven, this 
means maintaining maximum electric power requirement 
perhaps just when generating capacity is curtailed and 
when running condensing turbines to relay a large by prod- 
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uct turbo-generator calls for maximum steam production. 
For this reason, we usually use turbine drives on feed 
pumps and fans for the high pressure boilers—these drives 
to also operate at high pressure and temperature and ex- 
haust at high back pressure to the mill. These drives re- 
quire no generator capacity and, whenever the high pres- 
sure turbine is taking no steam, there is ample by product 
power ability for auxiliary drives in the output of the high 
pressure boiler which has to be reduced to the mill level 
before it can be used. When the main high pressure 
turbine is running, the reduction of condensing genera- 
tion leaves more than enough total boiler capacity to run 
the steam auxiliaries as well as the main turbine. 
Of course, the high pressure boilers must be specified 
with enough capacity for running both main and auxil- 
iary turbines. If condensing generation of long dura- 
tion is necessary even with the high pressure unit in serv- 
ice, it may be economic to have a motor-driven boiler feed 
pump for normal operation with a steam unit for reserve. 
It is seldom economic to use motors on fans since they 
rarely need to be run at full speed and, as explained above, 
this requirement in many cases is apt to occur at a time 
when there is no shortage of byproduct ability in the steam 
and hence the use of steam drives actually reduces the 
heat input required to the boilers below that required for 
increment electric fan power generated on a condensing 
cycle. 

High pressure work calls for closer attention to scale 
prevention than low pressure. This is partly because tube 
metal temperatures are inherently somewhat higher due to 
increase in saturated water temperature but perhaps largely 
due to the desire to operate at high rates of heat transfer 
to get the most out of the greater investment required with 
high pressure. This, in turn, calls for special treatment ; 
as chemicals used in low pressure treats break down at 
higher boiler water temperatures and the quantities re- 
quired become excessive. Until recently also, it has been 
necessary to watch caustic embrittlement more closely at 
higher pressures. However, elimination of riveted seams 
in boiler manufacture has minimized this problem. Feed 
water treatment is often one of the most troublesome of 
problems and calls for the advice of specialists in such 
treatment. However, I know of no case, where proper 
talent was employed, where a sufficiently adequate solution 
at reasonable cost has not been found. By this I mean, not 
that all trouble has been eliminated, but that it is reduced 
to a point where the profitableness of the project is not 
materially impaired. The type of treatment must be co- 
ordinated with the plant design and heat balance if best 
overall results are to be achieved. For example, phosphate 
has been recommended for introduction into the boiler 
feed pump suction when there is no rise in water tempera- 
ture before it enters the boiler, but where high pressure 
feed heaters intervene, phosphate scale has been deposited 
in the heaters making introduction of the phosphate di- 
rectly to the boiler drum desirable. Intermittent phosphate 
feed in conjunction with continuous blowdown results in 
excessive loss of phosphate. 

The foregoing examples of coordination problems are 
cited not as difficulties associated with high pressure and 
temperature; for means are available for incorporating 
high pressure and temperature into the set-up for a new or 
an existing mill to provide a smooth working, harmonious 
and efficient whole. They are cited rather to show that 
a decision to step to another pressure and temperature 
warrants more than snap judgment. It should be care- 
fully studied from all angles and responsibly engineered. 


Provision for Future Development 
Every new pressure level added in a mill or mill power 
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plant is an added operating complication and the addition 
Should be made to pay the highest present and future 
returns. There is always an expense and an operating 
inconvenience simply for correlation of a new pressure or 
temperature level, regardless of how small or great the 
difference between the new and old levels is. It stands 
to reason, then, that having once determined to go to a 
higher level, you should go, not only as far as the im- 
mediate conditions require, but far enough also to avoid 
reasonable probability of having to establish still another 
level in the future. This does not mean that you should 
always approach the limits in development of the art; but 
that you should look ahead as intelligently as possible to 
estimate the trend of your development. If the step you 
are about to take is only one of several successive ones in 
mill change or growth or in replacement of obsolete boiler 
and turbine equipment or consolidation of power supply 
and if it appears that the not too far distant result of such 
development will be more than ample byproduct power 
available, then you do not need to be over-anxious to go 
the limit on pressure and temperature. If, on the other 
hand, it is problematical how soon the step you are taking 
is likely to be extended, then you should grasp the oppor- 
tunity to incorporate in it now all operating savings that 
are economic and all reasonable provisions for future 
contingencies. 

It also goes without saying that, whatever level is 
chosen, one or more avenues for future expansion at rea- 
sonable cost should be left open. For example, the tur- 
bine room dimensions and floor levels may be planned to 
permit subsequent installation of condensing units along- 
side of byproduct units. Turbines may be specified with 
casings and shafts to permit installation of future wheels 
for high pressure or for condensing ends and bleeder 
openings for future connection to systems that are per- 
haps now supplied from paper machine engines and other 
sources that may be later abandoned. Such provisions in 
a turbine impair the efficiency somewhat and slightly in- 
crease the first cost. However, the added flexibility often 
pays for itself in saving investment for standby capacity 
or future changes. Slightly reduced Rankine cycle effi- 
ciency is often of little moment where most of the power 
is normally byproduct. Boilers may be bought for high 
pressure but run with existing boilers at low pressure un- 
til the high pressure is needed; special attention to design 
of the circulation is required in this case. Space for more 
superheater surface may be provided. In fact, anything 
that may be done now for little extra expense, or merely 
incorporated in the plan of development at no expense, to 
provide flexibility for meeting a variety of future condi- 
tions is a good gamble. On the other hand, actual perma- 
nent construction undertaken at material expense now to 
save future construction cost is often a bad gamble; for 
such provision for the future lacks the most important 
element, namely, flexibility. Provision for the highest 
pressure and temperature, of course, has the greatest flex- 
ibility. However, it is also possible to overwork the prin- 
ciple of provision for future; for marginal condensing, 
to which you can always resort, is never unreasonably 
expensive, and the present value of the cost of such pos- 
sible future condensing operation may be often less than 
commitments required now to avoid it. 


Considerations of Initial Cost 


In determining the actual design pressure and tempera- 
ture in relation to the ideal and in determining the scope 
of the project for maximum return on investinent and 
economic provision for future contingencies, it is well to 
have in mind those elements of design for pressure and 
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temperature that materially influence initial cost. For ex- 
ample, price increases come at certain particular pressure 
and temperature levels in turbines and piping. Formerly, 
the change from riveted to welded drums in boilers caused 
a sudden jump in price after 400 or 600 pounds. Today, 
welded drums afford a practically smooth price increase 
up to 1400 pounds. I believe these points will be brought 
out more specifically in the equipment papers. 

In Figs. 2 and 3, I have tried to illustrate how choice of 
initial pressure influences plant cost. The costs are rep- 
resentative as to magnitude, but cannot be applied to your 
particular mill. For they vary, of course, with the size 
of the installation, the complexity of the situation with 
which it is coordinated, the degree of duplication and 
subdivision of the total capacity and other factors. The 
figures may be construed as for complete plants exclusive 
of engineering cost and administrative overhead; the 
boiler plant costs include station piping for the turbine 
plant as well as for the boiler plant proper, no piping 
being included in the generating plant costs. 

You will note that the costs jump up at the points where 
the piping required changes from one class to the next. 
Perhaps 30 to 40 per cent of the increase in investment 
for a given pressure increase is abrupt, with an increase 
of only a few per cent thereafter to the next pressure 
class. If boilers are being installed primarily to provide 
byproduct power, there is no question that the economic 
limit is one which will develop the maximum pressure for 
which the pipe fittings are designed, for this gives the 
least investment per kilowatt. 

Even where power generation is only a future consider- 
ation, we usually design to produce rated pressure for the 
piping class in the boiler room header with a boiler drum 
pressure 50 pounds or so higher. This usually means no 
fittings in a higher pressure class except between the 
superheater and the boiler; and we have developed the 
maximum byproduct possibilities of the pressure class. 
Frequently we find plants where the boiler drum pressure 
has been set at an even 400 or 600 pounds with the result 
that the boiler header pressure, after allowing for super- 
heater pressure drop and margins for setting safety 
valves, may be 50 pounds or more below that allowable 
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for the class. We have often found drum pressures mid- 
way between pressure classes ; so that most of the expense 
and only a fraction of the gain from the pressure increase 
results. This seems to us short sighted. Even though the 
future necessity of higher pressure may be fairly remote, 
the gamble of 2 to 3 per cent added to the initial cost to 
adapt the job to the widest possible future usefulness gen- 
erally seems worth while, It is a question of weighing 
the immediate extra cost against the present value of 
flexibility to meet future contingencies at lower ultimate 
cost. 


Hitherto there has been little adoption of pressures in- 
termediate between 600 and 1400 pounds. This is partly 
because the law of diminishing returns induces larger 
pressure increments as the level rises and partly because 
forged drums for boilers were formerly required after 
exceeding 600 pounds making a small increase above 600 
practically as costly as the whole jump to 1400 pounds. 
It will be interesting to see whether the adoption of weld- 
ing for drums will popularize developments in the pres- 
sure range between and 1400. 


Decision on temperature level is usually not limited to 
any great extent by investment considerations. For it is 
a simple matter to provide space in the initial design for 
superheater surface ample for the maximum temperature 
consistent with good practice from the operating stand- 
point; and then to actually install, initially, only such 
amount of surface as the immediate conditions require. 
Subsequently if and when higher temperature is desired, 
the surface may be added at not much more expense than 
the cost of including it initially. Standard turbines today 
are good up to 750 degrees without increase in price and 
this is usually as high or higher than other operating con- 
ditions will require as already explained. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show that the cost of a boiler plant of 
given capacity in pounds of steam per hour increases with 
pressure; but that although turbine room costs also in- 
crease with pressure, the cost of a power plant (including 
exactly the amount of boiler plant required for the power 
increment) decreases for a given kilowatt capacity with 
pressure increase, later tending to rise at the higher pres- 
sures. The initial decrease results primarily from reduc- 
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tion in size of boilers, building and accessories required. 
As the rate of improvement in water rate diminishes, the 
added cost for high pressure eventually outweighs the 
saving in boiler size and a tendency in the overall cost to 
rise may occur. 

From these trends we may conclude as follows:—If it 
is an increase only in mill steam, that dictates new invest- 
ment without either present or future power increase and 
without a market for additional byproduct power, then 
as Fig. 2 shows, the lowest pressure compatible with the 
process requirement and coordination with existing plant 
would be the one adopted when economy of investment 
is the major consideration. If on the other hand it is only 
an increase in mill power that dictates new investment, 
without an imcrease in process steam, then it would be 
economic, as Fig. 3 shows, to go to that pressure which 
gives the lowest investment per kilowatt. If such a power 
increment without process steam is all that is required, 
the significant deduction from Fig. 3 is not that this or 
that pressure is “the” economic pressure for the given 
conditions but that the curves are comparatively flat in 
the conservative range from 400 to 600 pounds; so that 
from the immediate investment standpoint, it would make 
little difference what pressure was adopted. The de- 
cision, then, would be based on provision for future 
requirements and operating considerations. If the future 
is apt to call for an incréase in the ratio of steam to power, 
the lower pressure would be chosen. If the reverse trend 
is probable, then you would select the higher. If both 
power and steam increments are involved (as is usually 
the case—and especially when future as well as present is 
considered), precise choice of pressure for maximum 
economy becomes important. For if the pressure is made 
higher than needed to produce the power increment as a 
byproduct of the steam increment, then you are going to 
needless expense to provide equipment for generating, at 
high pressure, process steam which will only be passed 
through a reducing valve to a lower level. And if the 
pressure is made lower than needed to give the whole 
power increment as byproduct, then you must go to ex- 
pense for more steaming capacity than you need for pro- 
cess and to expense for condensers and condensing sec- 
tions in your turbines. 

If, as in Fig. 3, we were to plot cost per kilowatt against 
station pressure for a given ratio of power requirement 
to steam requirement, we should find the economic pres- 
sure more sharply defined than shown and a steeper up- 
ward curvature either side of the minimum investment 
point. This minimum would occur approximately at the 
point where the byproduct generating ability of the pro- 
cess steam equaled the power requirement. The optimum 
pressure point would move to the left toward lower pres- 
sures with a low ratio of power to steam and to the right 
toward higher pressures with a high ratio of power to 
steam. In making your selection of pressure, you should 
lean toward the high side of the optimum rather than the 
low; for on the low side you have the added operating 
cost for fuel for condensing generation as well as the 
added investment. 


Effect of Pressure and Temperature on Operating Expense 


Operating expense is only slightly increased by high 
pressure and temperature if the design is not too close to 
the frontiers of experiment. Of course, there is bound 
to be some cost increment; for replacement parts are more 
expensive and more time and care are required in their 
replacement. Moreover, as we work closer to the limits of 
endurance of materials the whole system is more sensitive 
to variations from normal conditions and the probability 
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of trouble increases and must be offset by a more rigid 
routine of operation and inspection and a somewhat more 
responsible, intelligent and disciplined’ personnel is re- 
quired. On the other hand, the very fact that limits of 
performance for old designs are being approached or ex- 
ceeded calls for types of construction which, though more 
expensive initially, require less maintenance than cheaper 
forms of construction. Forged boiler drums for example, 
and now welded construction, have removed an element of 
danger. from caustic embrittlement and all trouble from 
riveted seams. Sealing of pipe joints by welding solved 
many joint troubles. Of course, the advent of welding for 
cheapness as well as for tightness has extended these ad- 
vantages to the low pressure field as well. Nevertheless, 
in general, the more careful engineering which accom- 
pamies a more advanced installation and the acceptance of 
higher investment for better materials and sounder design 
are offsets to new operating difficulties to be expected in 
entering a new field. 

In our estimates of operating cost we usually add some- 
thing like 5 per cent to the operating labor cost and per- 
haps 20 per cent to the supervision cost. To allow for 
annual maintenance we often add 1 per cent of additional 
initial investment required plus 0.75 to 1.00 mill per mil- 
lion Btu liberated in the furnaces for each 100 pounds’ 
increase in pressure above normal 200-pound maintenance 
as a datum. These allowances for labor, supervision and 
maintenance, up to 600 pounds and 750 degrees, seldom 
add over 1.0 to 1.5 cents per thousand pounds of steam 
to the cost of producing steam at 200 pounds and 500 
degrees. We believe actual experience results in less in- 
crease than this. Although we have examined the operat- 
ing costs of plants in many industries, they are practically 
never recorded in such form that costs strictly chargeable 
to high pressure and temperature can be segregated from 
costs caused by other factors. Suffice it to say that incre- 
ment expense for pressure and temperature is low enough 
to attract no particular notice in the accounting depart- 
ment. 


Personal Factors Influence Development 


Besides the strictly technical and economic questions 
associated with a step to a new pressure and temperature, 
there are also personal factors to be considered if the step 
is to be a success, which frequently exert a very strong 
influence on the design and often definitely misdirect de- 
velopment. The move toward a new level may originate 
in many places and the child inherits some of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the parent. I have already referred to the de- 
sire for new toys and the ambition to be first in a new 
field. There are other obstacles to rational design. I 
have seen a management decide to proceed with an all 
condensing power plant two miles from its load center 
when a high pressure byproduct plant costing less money 
and located at the steam and electric load center would 
save upwards of half a million dollars a year, simply be- 
cause its engineers were excluded by their instructions 
from investigating the steam requirements. On one job 
we installed superheaters for drying exhaust steam used 
in a certain process to induce the operators to accept our 
plan; although wet steam was universally used in this 
process elsewhere. The $25,000 for this purpose was in- 
vested to solve a psychological rather than an engineering 
problem. I have seen a power superintendent’s belief 
that he alone knew how to burn a particular byproduct 
fuel seriously impair the efficiency and performance of a 
modern boiler unit. I have seen a manager, having in- 
stalled a modern boiler as part of a byproduct power 


development refuse to proceed with the turbine plant be- 
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cause the owner of a suitable up-to-date and practically 
new second-hand turbine wanted 5 per cent cash with the 
order. Consulting engineers, too, (perish the thought!) 
have pet ideas. 


Cooperation in Achieving Best Results 


To sum up, it is important to the success of a new ven- 
ture that there be full cooperation between all concerned 
—management, operators, manufacturers, and consult- 
ants. 

While each should as far as practicable try to see the 
other’s situation and problems he should not attempt to 
assume the other’s function. He should remember that 
business policy and forecast are functions of manage- 
ment; that analysis of requirements, estimate of econ- 
omies, fundamental plan, layout and coordination are 
functions of the engineer: that design and construction of 
equipment to meet specified requirements are functions of 
the manufacturer; and that delivering the goods is the 
function of the operator. Each should remember that 
success of the project and harmony in executing it are of 
more importance than his prestige or getting exactly the 
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kind of a new toy described in his letter to: Santa \Claus. 
He should remember that there is more than one!:way;to 
skin a cat and should examine his: preferences: to deter- 
mine which are merely preferences:and which,’ from his 
own special knowledge, he knows to. be vital to success. 
Furthermore, although firmness in allocating responsibil- 
ity for performance should be maintained, nevertheless 
each should be given a fair chance to correct his errors 
and make good his contract. 

Finally, it should be remembered that no advance can 
be made without some experiment; that unexpected trou- 
bles are not necessarily permanent ones; that new trou- 
bles are not necessarily more trouble; and even that more 
trouble and closer operating attention do not necessarily 
signify failure but are part of the price of greater profits 
to be cheerfully shouldered after doing as much as is 
economic to reduce difficulties to a practicable minimum. 
You will find, if you give due attention to rational out- 
line of the scope and limits of your design and its coordi- 
nation with your operating requirements, that you will 
have a profitable and smoothly working development 
whose new difficulties will be insignificant as compared 
with its gains. 


Testing and Classification of Coated Papers’ 


By Harold M. Annis* 


It is the assigned function of the Finished Product Sub- 
committee of the TAPPI Coating Committee to deal with 
the collection of data relative to standard practices, recent 
developments’ and new problems in coated paper testing 
methods, together with recording tendencies on such cur- 
rent subjects as general quality trends, and the classifica- 
tion and grading of coated papers. 

During the past year, Committee efforts have been con- 
centrated on tabulating the standard practices of various 
coating mills in measuring such characteristics of coated 
papers. 

During the past year, Committee efforts have been 
concentrated on tabulating the standard practices of vari- 
ous coating mills in masuring such characteristics of 
coated papers as varnishing quality, curling tendency, ink 
affinity or receptivity, pH value, smoothness and bright- 
ness in addition to the usual routine tests such as Mullen, 
tear, fold and finish. In addition, the Committee has 
been actively represented in the work being carried on 
for coated paper grading specifications. 


Present Testing Methods 


The following notes represent a summary of the results 
from a questionnaire on testing methods sent to members 
of the Coating Committee. 

For routine inspection of coating raw stock the usual 
tests are Mullen burst, Elmendorf tear, filler content, and 
Sizing. Several sizing tests are being used, but the ten- 
dency is toward water penetration tests. Other tests less 
generally used are formation, brightness, porosity, fold, 
fnish and wax test. 

Routine tests on finished coated papers include Mullen 
burst, tear, Ingersoll finish, fold and wax tests. In addi- 
tion, such tests as brightness, stiffness, Bekk smoothness 
and ink or oil receptivity are used in special cases on 
regular grades, while on special papers such tests as pH 
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value, varnishing qualities, curling tendency and opacity 
are used in conjunction with the more usual tests. In 
this connection, it should be noted that there is a definite 
tendency to measure the printability of the paper directly 
by the use of a small printing press in conjunction with 
inspection and laboratory work. 

To predict the varnishing qualities of a coated sheet, 
the general practice is a somewhat crude comparative test 
made by varnishing a sheet with a small brush, or roller, 
and examining the varnished area for gloss, discoloration 
and penetration. An improvement over this procedure has 
been to use a standard varnish, make several varnishings 
and choose an area with a standard varnish film thickness 
for comparison with the unvarnished area for opacity, 
brightness, and gloss as measured by instruments. 

Methods of checking a sheet for curling are based on 
exposing strips of the sample to air of various relative 
humidities and noting degree of distortion. 

The Ingersoll Glarimeter is widely used for control and 
inspection purposes for finish testing. Its limitations are 
recognized and the usual practice is to make a visual ex- 
amination of the paper in addition to the finish reading. 

Instruments of the type of the Bekk smoothness tester 
are receiving considerable attention for use on coated 
papers. As noted above, direct printing tests are also be- 
ing used in this connection. 

Companies using the General Electric Brightness tester 
on coated papers report general satisfactory results. 

The Bausch and Lomb Opacimeter and the Westing- 
house Transometer are being used for opacity tests. The 
Schopper fold tester finds general use for testing folding 
endurance. 

Methods of measuring the pH. of coated papers vary 
from extraction procedures to tests in which neutral dis- 
tilled water is allowed to stand on the paper for a definite 
time and the change in pH of the water determined. 

In checking the ink affinity or receptivity of a sheet, 
several mills use an actual printing test while others pre- 
fer to make comparative ink smears with the standard K. 
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and N. printing ink. In the latter test, the depth of stain, 
strike-through, regularity of reception, and alteration in 
shade of the ink smear give considerable information when 
compared to the standard sample. 

The series of waxes of different strengths have come 
into wide use for measuring the degree of sizing of coated 
papers. The greatest difficulty with the wax test and 
the probable reason for the constant request for a good 
coating sizing test lies in the interpretation of the results. 
To choose a hypothetical case for illustration, two sheets 
were printed on an offset press and one picked and split 
while the other was satisfactory. When the series of 
waxes were put on the sheets, the satisfactory sheet failed 
on a weaker wax than the bad sheet, and here was an- 
other case where the wax test was no good. However, 
when it is considered that offset printing is a wet process, 
it becomes evident that the tests should have been done 
on samples dampened similar to press conditions, and 
when this was done, the bad sheet failed on a weaker wax 
than the satisfactory sheet. The wax test works no mira- 
cles and the Coating Committee is continually in search 
for an improved method, but with due consideration of 
the fundamentals of paper making and printing, any num- 
ber of important leads are brought out. 

Such properties as ink receptivity and absorption, color, 
sizing, surface texture, printing quality and the tendency 
to cause scumming ot lithographic plates were considered 
by the Committee to be characteristics not dependably 
measured by present testing methods. 

Committee members suggested that standard procedures 
be drawn up on the wax test for coating sizing and the 
ink receptivity test. 

In summarizing the general testing methods situation, 
the writer feels that the questionnaire was merely a start- 
ing point in the work al that after noting the ¢ Rear ill 
at the meeting, the various problems should be assigned 
to various individuals for further work. In several of the 
more special tests, such as varnishing, the work will be 
complicated and it may be necessary to be satisfied with 
comparative tests due to the fact that there are many types 
of varnishes and where possible a manufacturer prefers 
to check his product under the consumer’s conditions. 


Semi-Coated Papers 


Among the fairly recent developments may be included 
the introduction of several papers which may be generally 
classified as semi-coated papers since they carry a very 
light coating film, usually applied in conjunction with the 
paper machine operation. The development has been more 
miechanical than chemical. For further details refer to 
the patent literature. 

These papers vary from sheets carrying a very thin 
wash on the wire side to correct for two-sidedness of color 
and surface to sheets carrying a thin coating film on both 
sides. While definite strides have been made in these de- 
velopments and various organizations have succeeded in 
improving a given grade, it is questionable at the present 
stage of the development whether it has been an exceed- 
ingly disturbing factor in the coated paper field, especially 
with the present quality level of the low priced No. 4 
Enamels. 

Coated Paper Quality Trends 


The outstanding recent quality trends in coated papers 
may be considered to be the reduction in quality differ- 
ence between the top and bottom grades and the remark- 
able similarity of the leading papers in a given grade. 

In the quality shift which has possibly been a little faster 
than normal during the past two years, the No. 1 grades 
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have not changed greatly. In this field where the tonnage 
is limited, a few outstanding sheets have taken a good part 
of the business and any quality change in this group has 
been largely the bringing up of a higher percentage of the 
sheets to this quality level. However, due to a large num- 
ber of factors, the pressure has been applied from below 
with the result that No. 4 Enamel papers have definitely 
moved up so that the quality differential between top and 
bottom grades is much less. Since coated paper grading 
specifications were not set up until after this tendency 
was well under way, it is evident that it made the job 
difficult because four grades had to be squeezed into a 
smaller spread and allowance had to be made at the same 
time for variations bound to be encountered in manufac- 
ture. 

While coated paper specifications left considerable room 
for individual ingenuity in building various papers, there 
exists today a definite similarity in quality of the leading 
third of the papers in a given grade. Strength and bright- 
ness show this tendency while the usual differences in 
shade and surface still exist. 

Generally speaking, it may be considered that there has 
been a tendency toward slightly higher finishes through 
the introduction of fractionated coating clays. 


Coated Paper Grading Specifications 


With the uniform price schedule that has been in use 
for the past two years, it was necessary to stabilize qual- 
ity by drawing up specifications for the various grades of 
coated papers offered to the trade. In the uncoated paper 
field, grading specifications were narrowed down to bright- 
ness and formation, but the problem was more compli- 
cated on coated papers and the grading committee of the 
Book Paper Association appointed a Technical Subcom- 
mittee to go into the problem and make recommendations. 

It was generally agreed that the brightness test and 
Elmendorf tear test were satisfactory for grading pur- 
poses, but the available methods of measuring surface 
characteristics such as smoothness and gloss did not com- 
pletely meet the requirements. An instrument that is sat- 
isfactory for control and inspection purposes may have 
serious objections for grading work, and on this basis the 
present finish tester required the elimination of certain 
shortcomings. The work is being carried on at the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry’and at the present time involves 
incorporating of the best points of the Hunter Glossmeter 
and a special gloss tester developed by the Oxford Paper 
Company. Some work is also being carried on to measure 
surface smoothness under pressure by use of a novel op- 
tical principle. 

An effort was made to keep grading specifications as 
simple as possible and at the present time there are bright- 
ness, Elmendorf tear, and Ingersoll Glare standards for all 
five grades. The five regular grades are No. 1 Folder, 
No. 1 Printing, No. 2 Folder, No. 3 Enamel and No. 4 
Enamel and work is now being done on Coated one Side 
Litho specifications. Recognizing the lack of proper in- 
struments to measure properties of coated papers that are 
essential for grading purposes, it was considered advis- 
able to have a group of men act as a jury in rating the 
finer points as well as the proper balance in the various 
characteristics. Attempts to grade papers by the instru- 
ments now available have shown strikingly the necessity 
for work along certain lines. As the various Committees 
attempt to develop specifications for various types and 
grades of paper, new testing methods are continually be- 
ing developed which will no doubt be beneficial to the 
coating industry and should be given careful consideration 
by the Coating Committee. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Jacksonville, Fla—The Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration, Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y., has ne- 
gotiations under way with the City Commission and Board 
of Duval County Commissioners, Jacksonville, for con- 
struction and operation of new pulp and paper mill, and 
paper converting plant in Eastport district of city. Com- 
missions noted have tentatively approved proposal of com- 
pany, which calls for acquisition of track of about 1200 
acres of land by the city and county, to be secured by 
Union company under long-term lease, and making site 
and vicinity available for proposed construction; this will 
require an estimated investment of close to $500,000. 
Company will carry out construction program, comprising 
group of one and multi-story structures for different mill 
units. Plant will be equipped for large capacity, including 
kraft paper bag and container production, and is reported 
to cost in excess of $3,000,000, with machinery. It is pro- 
posed to begin work as soon as municipal and county 
agreements noted have been consummated. In addition, 
the Union company also plans establishment of a housing 
development and community for workers at the mill, in- 
cluding a park, recreation center and other welfare fa- 
cilities, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Light Corrugated Box Com- 


pany, Trenton avenue and Venango street, manufacturer - 


of corrugated boxes and containers, has leased space in 
building on Jasper street, near Butler street, formerly used 
as a hosiery mill, totaling about 8000 square feet of space, 
and will occupy for expansion in storage and distributing 
division. Property will be taken over at once. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Cleveland Wax Paper Com- 
pany, 13831 Triskett street, manufacturer of waxed and 
other processed papers, has begun construction of new 
addition to plant, recently referred to in these columns, 
and will push unit to early completion. Miscellaneous 
contracts are being let for roofing and sheet metal work, 
steel sash, plumbing and heating, etc. New addition will 
be one-story, 80 x 90 feet, located in rear of present plant, 
and is reported to cost close to $25,000, with equipment. 
The S. W. Emerson Company, 1836 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, is general contractor. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The Bon Paper Box Company, 
Inc., recently organized with capital of $20,000, plans op- 
eration of local plant for manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers of various kinds. New company is represented 
by Irving D. Kern, 401 Broadway, New York, attorney 
and director. 

Fredericksburg, Va.—The Sylvania Industrial Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of transparent paper products, has 
approved plans for new one-story addition to local mill, 
for which superstructure will be placed under way at early 


date. No estimate of cost has been announced. General 
contract has been awarded to the Hughes-Foulkrod Com- 
pany, Schaff Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Headquarters of 
company are at 122 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 

Emeryville, Cal—The Pacific Manifolding Book 
Company, Doyle and Stanford streets, manufacturer of 
commercial forms and kindred paper specialties, has 
plans for alterations and improvements in plant for in- 
creased facilities. General contract has been let to W. G. 
Thornally, 2059 Webster street, Oakland, Cal., and work 
will be placed under way at once. No estimate of cost 
has been announced. W. G. Corlett, Bank of America 
Building, Oakland, is architect. 

Middletown, Ohio—The Gardner-Richardson Com- 
pany, manufacturer of chip board, box board and kindred 
paper goods, is considering new addition at 407 Charles 
street, to be one-story, used for storage and distributing 
service. Size and details will be determined in near fu- 
ture. No estimate of cost has been announced. 

Waycross, Ga.—The Chamber of Commerce is 
arranging a program for construction and operation of a 
local wood pulp mill, using Georgia slash pine as raw ma- 
terial. It is proposed to interest outside capital in the 
project. Jack Williams and John Youngblood have been 
apopinted members of a committee in charge. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Clopay Corporation, York and 
McLean streets, manufacturer of paper products, is award- 
ing miscellaneous contracts for heating, electrical and 
other finishing work for new one-story top addition to 
factory, recently referred to in these columns, and pro- 
poses to have-unit ready for service early in the spring. 
General contract was let previously to Frank Messer & 
Sons, Inc., 2515 Burnet avenue, Cincinnati. Expansion 
is reported to cost close to $25,000, with equipment. Carl 
J. Kiefer, Schmidt Building, Cincinnati, is consulting en- 
gineer. 

Menasha, Wis.—The School Stationers Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., manufacturer of paper goods and allied 
products, has approved plans for new addition to branch 
plant at Menasha, to be one-story, 62 x 120 feet, for 
which superstructure will be placed under way at once. 
It is proposed to have the building ready for occupancy in 
April. General contract has been awarded to the Charles 
Gambsky Company, Menasha. New unit is reported to 
cost close to $25,000, with equipment. Company is also 
arranging for early erection of new addition to main plant 
at Neenah, to be one-story, 80 x 150 feet, to cost over 
$40,000, with equipment. Construction will be carried out 
by same contractor noted. Harry Williams is president 
and general manager. 

Cornwall, Ont.—The Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., write as follows: “In your issue of February 7, there 
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is a reference to an extension being made to our plant at 
Cornwall, which is not quite right. We were figuring on 
some plans involving improving the screening conditions 
in one of our pulp mills, and were also making up plans 
for a small office building for that division, but both of 
these projects were cancelled some time ago.” 

Jacksonville, Fla—The Atlantic Match Company, 
recently referred to in these columns, has taken out a 
state charter to manufacture book matches, and will oper- 
ate a plant at King and Rosedale streets, where factory 
building has been acquired. A paper-converting depart- 
ment will be established in conjunction with main plant. 
It is proposed to begin production at early date. New 
company is headed by H. W. Roenitz, 3644 Richmond 
street, Jacksonville, formerly of Oshkosh, Wis., who will 
be president of organization; H. W. Kreamers, vice-pres- 
ident; and F. H. Kent. 

Jackson, Miss.—A company whose name is tempo- 
rarily withheld, represented by William M. Snyder, New 
Merchants Bank Building, Jacks6n, attorney, is planning 
establishment of new local plant for the manufacture of 
paper boxes and containers. A local building will be 
leased and machinery installed at early date. Initial plant 
is reported to cost over $40,000, including equipment. 

Melbourne, Australia—The Australian Paper Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Melbourne, is considering construction of 
a new paper mill in the southern part of Australia, where 
site is being selected. New plant will consist of several 
units for pulp and finished paper production, with power 
house, machine shop and other mechanical departments. 
It is estimated to cost close to $2,000,000 with machinery. 
It is understood that erection will be placed under way in 
two to three months. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The Trumark Paper Corporation 
has been incorporated with capital of 100 shares of stock, 
no par value, to deal in paper and paper products of vari- 
ous kinds. New company is represented by. Harry J. 
Moskowitz, 363 Seventh avenue, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—The American Foil Company, 
Inc., has been organized with capital of $10,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper products, tin foils and kindred 
specialties. New company is represented by the Albany 
Service Company, 315 Broadway, New York. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Samuel Kronberg, Inc., has been 
organized with capital of $20,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products of various kinds. The incorpora- 
tors include Sidney Lehrman and Samuel Kronberg, 2005 
Surf avenue, Brooklyn. Last noted heads the company. 


Detroit, Mich.—Packing Paper Products, Inc., 2000 
Penobscot Building, has been chartered with nominal 
capital of $3000, to deal in kraft and other paper stocks, 
wrapping papers, etc. Harvey S. Durand, 19221 Strath- 
cona drive, Detroit, is principal incorporator and repre- 
sentative. 


New York, N. Y.—Sealwell Gummed Tape Printers, 
Inc., has been incorporated with capital of 100 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture gummed paper tape 
specialties. New company is represented by William S. 
Overend, 51 Chambers street, New York. 


New York, N. Y.—The W. & C. Service Company, 
Inc., has been organized with capital of 100 shares of 
stock, no par value, to deal in paper makers’ supplies and 
equipment. Benjamin Silverman, 724 Garden street, 
Bronx, New York, is one of the incorporators and direc- 
tors. 


New Noiseless Diaphragm Screen 


A new type, noiseless diaphragm screen, has been de- 
veloped and is being manufactured by the American Paper 
r= td and Engineering Works, Inc., Glens Falls, 


The outstanding feature of this screen for producing 
clean pulp with fine slotted plates, is the new sturdy noise- 
less mechanism for operating the diaphragms. The noise- 
less mechanism consists of a crank shaft and connecting 
rod which operates a reciprocating shaft full length of 
screen, and the reciprocating motion is transmitted by 
connecting rods and bell cranks to alf diaphragms. An 
unusual feature of this screen is the steel beam full length 
of screen, which is bolted every two feet directly to every 
cross member of the bellows frame, thereby entirely 
eliminating all destructive vibration. The crank shaft and 
connecting rod have ball bearings and are entirely housed 
in an oil tight crank case, which provides noiseless opera- 
tion. The reciprocating shaft full length of screen, has 
friction-reducing bearings, and the bell cranks are mounted 
on roller bearings. Due to screen being equipped with ball 
and roller bearings with Alemite connections provided to 
all bearings; lubricating is simplified and required only 
a few times a year; long life without lost motion is pro- 
vided; and small power is used. The diaphragms have 
a balanced movement; as one rises the next one lowers, 
which uses small power. 

The novel construction ties the crank shaft, crank shaft 
bearings, reciprocating shaft, diaphragms, bellows frame, 
and vat into one sturdy compact unit by the steel beam 
full length of screen. Destructive vibration is entirely 
eliminated by the simple novel construction, and by the 
steel beam being securely bolted every two feet to every 
cross member of the bellows frame. 

The screen maintains continuous high capacity through- 
out its long period of usefulness. Screens have capacity 
up to 32 tons each per-twenty-four hours on some kinds 
of pulp with .010 inch plates. Small power, 3 horsepower, 
is used to operate the larger size 18 plate screen. 

The novel construction provides clean quality, high 
capacity, low power, long life with great reduction in 
maintenance and repairs; and provides low production 
costs and low prices. 


Fort Edward Mill Gets Safety Trophy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y., March 4, 1935—A trophy awarded 
to the local branch of the International Paper Company in 
the accident prevention campaign sponsored by Asso- 
ciated Industries, Inc., was placed on exhibit here this 
week. The local plant was named as the group winner 
in the tenth annual contest which included contestants 
from all sections of the state. Employees numbering sev- 
eral hundred worked 250,000 man hours in the contest of 
thirteen weeks which ended in December without having 
a single lost time injury. An exceptionally good record 
for the entire year is also shown as there was only one 
lost time injury with only eleven days of lost time. 


Southworth Co. Makes Paper Making Film 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 4, 1935—The Southworth 
Company, of West Springfield, has recently completed, at 
considerable expense, a moving picture film depicting the 


making of high class rag papers: The film shows in a 
clear, understandable manner all the important steps of 
paper making. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Marcu 2, 1935 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Standard Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 24 cs.; 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Harrison, Marseilles, 3 cs. 


Wa ti Paper 
F. J. Emmerich, New York, Hamburg, 1 bl., 10 cs.; 
, New. York; Bremen, 2 cs.; Husdon Forwarding 
Co., Majestic, Southampton, 3 cs.; F. J. Emmerich, Port 
Darwin, Liverpool, 2 bls. 


Paper HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Port Darwin, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


News Print 
———, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 577 rolls; Perkins Goodwin 
& Co., New York, 82 rolls; J. Madden Corp., New York, 
Bremen, 180 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Senefelder, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 15 cs.; E. Dietz- 
en & Co., New York, Hamburg, 35 cs.; J. H. & G. B. 
iebold, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 10 cs.; International 
F'd’g. Co., H. Jaspar, Antwerp, 16 pkgs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Ace Paper Co., Bergensfjord, Moss, 10 bls. ; Van Oppen 
& Co., Exochorda, Genoa, 15 cs.; , Exochorda, 
Genoa, 3 cs. 
KRAFT PAPER 


R. Wilson Paper Corp., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 25 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Aurania, London, 19 cs.; 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Majestic, Southampton, 5 cs. ; 
J. Manheimer, Majestic, Southampton, 80 cs. 


DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., New York, Hamburg, 17 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Port Darwin, Liverpool, 6 cs. 
(duplex) ; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Port Darwin, Liver- 
pool, 4 cs. (simplex). 


SurRFACE COATED PAPER 


Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, New York, Hamburg, 


pl Gevaert Co. of America, Black Tern, Antwerp, 
cs, 


METAL CoaTED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., New York, Hamburg, 27 cs. 


Basic PAPER 
———., New York, Hamburg, 33 cs. 


Tissue PAPER 

F. C. Strype, Port Darwin, Liverpool, 2 cs.; B. F. 
Drakenfeld & Co., Port Darwin, Liverpool, 2 cs.; Atlantic 
F’d’g. Co., New York, Hamburg, 8 cs. ; , Pr. Har- 
rison, Genoa, 7 cs.; P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Harrison, Mar- 
seilles, 5cs.; Irving Trust Co., Hokuroku Maru, Osaka, 10 
cs.; W. J. Byrnes, Aurania, Southampton, 5 cs.; W. J. 
Byrnes, Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
Vulcan Yeast Co., New York, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


CoLorED PAPER 
International F’d’g. Co., New York, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 


International F’d’g. Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 7 cs.; 
Chas. Happel, H. Jaspar, Antwerp, 7 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
International F’d’g. Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 14 rolls; 
Japan Paper Co., Pr. Taft, Kobe, 43 cs.; Keller Dorian 
Paper Co., Exochorda, Marseilles, 2 cs.; Keller Dorian 
Paper Co., Pr. Harrison, Marseilles, 5 cs.; Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Co., Hokuroku Maru, Osaka, 3 cs.; Richard- 
son Bros., Port Darwin, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


Racs, Bacerncs, Etc. - 

, New York, Hamburg, 220 bls. cotton waste; 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Tern, — , 199 bls. flax 
waste; Loumar Textile By-Products Co., Black Tern, 
Antwerp, 275 bls. paper stock ; Banco Coml. Italiane Trust 
Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 273 bls. paper stock; N. Y. 
Trust Co., Ingria, Valencia, 137 bls. rags; Chase National 
Bank, Ingria, Barcelona, 191 bls. old cottons; Continental 
Bank Trust Co., Ingria, Barcelona, 88 bls. bagging ; Con- 
tinental Bank Trust Co., Ingria, Barcelona, 69 bls. rags; 
Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., M. C. Holm, Rotterdam, 
37 bls. bagging ; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., M. C. Holm, : 
25 bls. rags; Royal Manfg. Co., M. C. Holm, Antwerp, 42 
bls. cotton waste; ; M. C. Holm, Antwerp, 100 bls. 
bagging ; , M. C. Holm, Antwerp, 56 bls. rags; 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, M. C. Holm, Antwerp, 125 
bls. jute card waste ; — , Examiner, Barcelona, 67 bls. 
bagging ; , Examiner, Barcelona, 86 bls. pickers; 
Chase National Bank, Examiner, Barcelona, 149 bls. old 
cottons; Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Examiner, Bar- 
celona, 232 bls. rags; , Cold Harbor, Manchester, 
82 bls. cotton waste; W. Steck & Co., McKeesport, Dun- 
kirk, 70 bls. flax waste; Irving Trust Co., Navemar, Bar- 
celona, 162 bls. old cottons; , Caledonia, Glasgow, 
93 bls. paper stock; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pr. Harrison, 
———, 204 bls. rags. 


Hive GLue 
, New York, Hamburg, 100 bags. 
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CASEIN 

American British Chemical Supplies, W. World, B. 

Ayres, 417 bags. 
Woop Pup 

The Borregaard Co. Inc., Bergensfjord, Sarpsborg, 576 
bls. sulphate; Irving Trust Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 1555 
bls. mechanical pulp; Perkins Goodwin & Co., Ber- 
gensfjord, Drammen, 300 bls. sulphite; M. Sone, New 
York, Hamburg, 250 bls. wood pulp; Johaneson Wales & 
Sparre, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 600 bls. wood pulp, 
90 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 420 
bls. wood pulp, 84 tons; J. Andersen & Co., New York, 
Bremen, 129 bls. wood pulp. 

Woop Putp WASTE 
Colas Roads, Inc., New York, Bremen, 258 bls. 


Woop Pur Boarps 
—__—.,. New York, Bremen, 134 crates. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Marcu 2, 1935 
Atkinson Haserick & Co., Pr. Harrison, Genoa, 10 cs. 
paper. 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Marcu 2, 1935 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., M. C. Holm, ———, 118 bls. rags ; 
J. M. Jagy Waste Works, M. C. Holm, Antwerp; 72 bls. 
rags; Union Waste Works, M. C. Holm, Antwerp, 23 bls. 
rags ; _M. C. Holm, Antwerp, 89 bls. rags; E. J. 
Keller Co. Inc., Examiner, , 205 bls. rags; J. M. 
Maris, McKeesport, Havre, 11 cs. filter paper; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., McKeesport, Havre, 187 bls. rags; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., McKeesport, Dunkirk, 208 bls. rags. 
BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 2, 1935 
M. Sone, Haimon, Hamburg, 568 bls. wood pulp; 
, Black Tern, Antwerp, 10 bls. rags; , Cold 
Harbor, Liverpool, 82 coils old rope. 
NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK Enpinc Marcu 2, 1935 
E. Butterworth & Co. Inc., Black Tern, Antwerp, 118 


bls. bagging ; , Cold Harbor, Manchester, 53 bls. 
bagging ; , Cold Harbor, Liverpool, 203 bls. bagging. 


Proposed Tax Would Hurt Paper Industry 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


SEATTLE, Wash., February 19, 1935—Proposal of 
Washington legislators to place a heavy tax on the pulp 
and paper industry, would prevent and handicap the fu- 
ture development of the industry in the opinion of Norman 
Gibbs, Port Angeles newsprint manufacturer. Mr. Gibbs 
pointed out to the joint revenue and taxation committee 
the extensive natural resources in the state which favor 
Washington as a pulp and paper center. 

Says Mr. Gibbs, “There are now twenty-five mills in 
the state employing 12,000 people directly and 8,000 in- 
directly. The NRA has added 25 per cent to our costs and 
we are now trying to struggle out of the red. 

“New taxes may not force us out of business but they 
will keep new investments and payrolls out of the state. 
Clallam County alone is growing enough pulpwood to 
support twelve big mills. Pulp mills already face still 
competition from Finland, Canada, Sweden and Finland 
where wages are lower.” 


Estate of David M. Anderson 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., March 4, 1935—David M. Ander- 
son, vice president of the St. Regis Paper Company who 
died recently at San Diego, Calif., left an estate estimated 
at from $500,000 to $1,500,000. A probate of his will filed 
this week with the county judge estimates the estate in 
excess of $15,000, of which more than $10,000 is personal 
and not to exceed $5,000 is realty. H. Edmund Machold 
and a daughter of the deceased are named as executors, 
Under terms of the will the entire estate is bequeathed to 
his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Wise, a resident of this city. 
A few years ago he established a substantial trust fund for 
the local Community Chest, of which he was president for 
many years, but the amount of this is not stated. The 
Northern New York Trust Company is trustee of the 
fund. During his career he was the donor of many gifts 
instead of making the donations in his will. In addition 
to the will proper there is a codicil dated January 10, 1934, 
which was witnessed by his secretary. Under this he 
endeavored to establish a trust fund for several employees 
who had been in his service for many years. The North- 
ern New York Trust Company was named trustee of the 
fund and the employees are awarded incomes ranging 
from $25 to $100 for the balance of their lives. Upon 
the death of these employees $50,000 of the fund would 
be given to the House of the Good Samaritan, if still in 
existence, and if not to the Watertown Foundations. The 
balance of the fund would run to his estate. 


To Be Vice President of American Tissue Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., March 5, 1935—Rex T. Crandall, for 
the past four years assistant to the president of the Wes- 
ster and Atlas National Bank of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the American Tissue Mills, Inc., 
of this city. Mr. Crandall has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in the banking business. 

Prior to coming to New England he was president of 
the Grape Belt National Bank of Westfield, N. Y., and 
the State Bank of Brocton, N. Y., having gone to West- 
field from the Seaboard National Bank in New York City. 
Before entering the New York banking field, Mr. Crand- 
all was with the American Foreign Banking Corporation 
in Haiti, Panama, Cuba, Brazil, and other Central and 
South American countries. His banking experience also 
includes a short service in Europe. Additional financial 
experience was gained as treasurer of the Investors Com- 
pany of Western New York. 

His manufacturing experience includes a term of serv- 
ice with the Willys-Overland Company at their factory 
in Toledo, Ohio, building Knight motors at Elyria, Ohio, 
manager of their Buffalo branch and production manager 
for the Houk Wire Wheel Company, now a part of the 
Wite Wheel Corporation of America. 


B. C. Paper Men Get Appointments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., March 1, 1935—Three men well 
known in the pulp and paper manufacturing industry of 
British Columbia were appointed to the executive of the 
western branch, Canada Forestry Association Association, 
at Vancouver, recently. J. A. Young, general manager 
Pacific Mills Limited, and A. E. McMaster, managing 
director of the Powell River Company, were appointed to 
the directorate, and O. A. Jorgenson, secretary of the 
British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, was elected 
to the advisory committee. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, March 6, 1935. 


Conditions in the local paper market are satisfactory for 
the time of year. Demand for the various grades of paper 
is well sustained. Sales forces of the leading paper or- 
ganizations continue optimistic. Quotations on most of 
the various standard grades of paper are holding to for- 
mer levels, in most instances. 

The position of the newsprint paper market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Manufacturing operations are being 
maintained in good volume to take care of current require- 
ments. Advertising lineage in the leading newspapers is 
running ahead of last year. The price situation continues 
involved. 

Steadiness prevails in the fine paper market. Demand 
for writing, book, cover and ledger papers is holding up 
well. Prices are firm. Tissues are going forward in 
good volume. The coarse paper market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Request for paper board is showing 
signs of improvement. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood pulp market continues to mark time. 
Production of mechanical pulp in the United States, Can- 
ada and abroad is generally keyed to consumption and the 
statistical position of the industry is considered sound. 
Prices are holding to schedule and reports of shading are 
infrequent. 


Chemical Pulp 


Business in the chemical pulp market is fairly ac ive. 
Demand for both domestic and imported grades is well up 
to average for the season. Prices are steady to firm. Do- 
mestic and foreign bleached sulphite are still quoted at 
from $2.75 to $2.85, on dock, Atlantic, Gulf, and West 
Coast ports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is rather quiet at present. De- 
mand for domestic and foreign old manila rope is only 
moderately active. Small mixed rope is moving slowly. 
Prices are fairly steady. The bagging market is display- 
ing strength. Scrap and gunny are in good request, while 
roofing bagging is decidedly firm. 


Rags 


Paper mill interest in the domestic rag market is more 


in evidence. Demand for new cotton rags is fairly per- 
sistent. Some of the grades are in moderate export re- 
quest. Roofing rags are much stronger than of late. The 


imported rag market is affected by fluctuations in foreign 
currencies. 


Waste Pcp:r 


The paper stock market is irregular. While the higher 
grades of waste paper are steady, the lower grades are 


spotty. No. 1 mixed paper is easier and is now quoted at 
from 15 to 20 cents. Hard white envelope cuttings are 
firmer and are now selling at from $2.75 to $2.85 f.o.b. 
New York. 


. Twine 
Trading in the local twine market is improving, due to 
some extent to the approach of the Easter holidays. De- 
mand for the various varieties of twine is reported more 
active than in the corresponding period last year, in most 


quarters. Despite keen competition, the price situation is 
fairly satisfactory. 


AWARDS FOR U. S. PRINTING OFFICE 
(Continued from page 28) 


. 352—5,000 sheets, gray, flat, 30x36 ins., thickness .0300 inch. 
Min. order 5,000 sheets. 
Walker, Goulard & Plehn Co. 


News Board 


. 360—1,000 Ibs., flat, 26x38 ins., No. 100. (To be trimmed 
square on four sides). Min. order 1,000 Ibs. 


ey > ee Sia co 0 do Seed ccdcdbsdencecées 1.823 cents 


Chip Board 
. 361—400,000 Ibs., 26x38, No. 50; flat, cut 2114x3214, 2414x 
38, 26x38, 2814x3414, and 32%4x42) ins. 
Walker, Goulard & Plehn Co............... : 
Marble Grained Lined Board 
. 362—10,000 Ibs., 26x38 ins., No. 50; flat, cut 22x32 ins. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co. 
Strawboard 


. 363—5,000 Ibs., flat, 26x38 ins., No. 50. 
No bids. 


$18.22 per 100 sheets 


1.62 cents 


4.28 cents 


Lined Chip Board 
. 364—5,000 Ibs., flat, 26x38 ins., No. 50. 
Virginia Paper Co 
Lined Box Board 
. 365—36,000 Ibs., 25x38 ins., No. 40; flat, cut 2434x34 ins. 


Min. order 36,000 Ibs. 
Virginia Paper Co 
Binder’s Board No. 1 Quality 
. 366—120,000 Ibs., flat, to trim 25x30 ins., Nos. 16, 18, 20, 
25, 30, and 40. 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co 
. 367—30,000 Ibs., 2534x30% ins., 
trim 34x44 ins, 
Mathers Lamm Paper Co 
Binder’s Board, Best Quality 
. 368—30,000 Ibs., flat, to trim 20x30 ins., and 22x28 ins., 
Nos. 18, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, and 45. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


2.015 cents 


2.006 cents 


Nos. 12 and 20; flat, to 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, March 6, 1935. 

BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe 
market. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; 
while the powder is selling at from 3% to 334 cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder market is practically unchanged. Shipments 
against contract are moving in fairly good volume. Prices 
are steady. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.90 to 
$2.15 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is quite firm. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 13 and finely ground at 13% 
cents per pound; while Argentine standard ground is of- 
fered at 1414 and finely ground at 147% cents per pound, all 
in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Solid caustic soda is still quoted at from $2.60 to $3.10; 
while the flake and ground are selling at from $3 to $3.05 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is in a sound 
position. Prices are holding to schedule. Imported china 
clay is quoted at from $13.50 to $21 per ton, ship side; 
while domestic paper making clay is selling at from $6. 50 
to $12 per ton, at works. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are 
improving. Contract shipments are moving freely. Prices 
continue steady to firm. Chlorine is quoted at from $2 
to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in ton 
lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues firm. Paper 
making gum rosin is quoted at $4.75 and wood rosin at 
$4.60 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savan- 
nah. Seventy per cent rosin size is selling at $2.68 per 100 
pounds in tank cars, at works. 

SALT CAKE. —Paper mill demand for salt cake is well 
maintained. Prices are steady. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $12 to $13 and chrome salt cake at from $11 to $12 
per ton, at works. Imported salt cake is selling at from 
$12 to $13 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is fairly active. 
Shipments against contract are moving in normal volume 
for the season. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.05; in 
bags, $1.20; and in barrels, $1.50. 

STARCH.—The statistical position of the starch market 
is sound. Demand from the paper mills is well sustained. 
Prices are steady. Special paper making starch is quoted 
at $3.75 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $3.84 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate 
of alumina is fairly heavy. The contract movement is sea- 
sonal. Commercial grades are still quoted at from $1.35 
to $1.50; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market is steady. Sulphur 
is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 tons, or 
over, on yearly contracts ; and at $20 per ton on any smal- 
ler quantity over that period. On spot and nearby car 
loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market during the past week was along routine lines. Do- 
mestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, at 
eastern mines; while imported talc is selling at from $23 
to $30 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 


» Serer 
1&8 sassa till 


a 
“ 
NN 
B® 8909 939899° 9300 60 99008 9999 990 


— Papers— 
1 Fibre 
Ne 2 Fibre 


worn Usrnuwr 3] 1] 


wan hance © 
osous osvo”’ 


(The following Quotations are 
Delivered wn York) 


Chip 37.50 
Set Mla. LI. Chip.47.50 
Wii Lined Chi = ro 


9999000 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 [mported— 
Moi 21.00 ore 
21.00 @22.00 


cee. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 18.00 @24.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 


“De Sulphite (Domestic and For- 
eign)— 
Div ‘ @ 
Di 2 2.80 @ 
Divis' 3 J @ 
Prime Qualities — 

Cpe eae” on 
Other Than Easy ‘Bi 
Class 2. Hig 


@ 
leaching— 


10 

(On Dock, Atnatie 

Kraft No. 1 10 '@ 1. 

Kraft No. 2 i 0 @ 1.60 
(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 

Kraft Domestic 


(Deli 
Soda Bleached 


*Add 60 Cents per short ton. dock 
charges, for Albany; $2.00 for Lake 


Ports East and $3.00 for lake Ports a 


West of Mackinac Straits. 
Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. NY.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
N 6.00 
4.00 


ined Khaki Cut- 


O. D. "Rai Cuttings 3.75 
Men's 1.50 
New Mice "Blacks... 2.50 


“nN nw 
win “wD 
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Roofing Rags— 
No. 1 
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Foreign Kage 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings. . 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
N Silesias. . 


New White Cuttings. 
New Light Ge. - 
New Light Prints.. 


— 
anssuaus 
58868008 


ee 
Su~- coon: 
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No. 4 White Linens. . 
. 1 White Cotton. 
a 2 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White 
Extra Light dag 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
French Blue Linens... 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
i Garments ... 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N.Y.) 


Wool Tares, heavy.. 

Bright Bagging .... 

Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


Domestic 

Small Mixed Rope.. 

New Burlap Cut.... 

Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.6 
Domestic 
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Old Waste Papers 


(F o 3 New Yore 
Shavings— . 


ite No. 7" 
Hard White No. 2 
Soft White No. 1. 


Over issue Mag. .. 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumpled No. 1. 
Solid Book Ledger. . 
tock 


New Env. Cut.... 
New Cuttings ..... 
Print 


@® 8809959 o98 9 


Bogus “i Wrapper.. 

on 

Old Kraft Machine— 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


Selling Agents 


21 East 40th Street 
New York 


Bleached Sulphite 


KELLNERPARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD. 
Sarpsborg, 


Hatleia & Vileck, Austria 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 


WEIGHT REGULATORS . 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
PROPORTIONING AND METERING 
SYSTEMS 
PULP SCREENS—FLOAT VALVES 


CLINECHES 


Special Grades for Beater and Top Sizing 


Manufactured by 
CLINTON COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


SERVICE 


CASEIN 


Uniform Dependable 
Quality Service 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Oldest:and Largest Producers of Casein in America 


MARKET YOUR 


REJECTIONS 0 JOB LOTS 


thru 
THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, O. 


We handle your rejections strictly 
according to the N. R. A. Code 


10000 ~HEAD REST ROLLS 1.8 HOURS 
NEW CAMACHINE 40-1AF 


ine 


es 
Se 


~™ CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR ST. BROOKLYN N.Y. 


13 
White Hemp HY) 
Compress.... 12 


Fine Polishea— 


Fine India ....... .18 @ .20 
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, ag -sphtebnenne 
Unpolished— 


Box 
oa ope 


Speen 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Manila Lined Chip...55.00 @ — 
Patent coated........65.00 @ — 
Container 
85 Test, per 4000 sq. Bovey 
100 Test, per 1000 eg. ft. 


Old Papers 
CF. o. b. Chicago) 


eeee is 
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ute Manila No. 1 : 
Manila, Sul. No. 1 . 
Manila, Sul. No ; : 
No, 1 Kraft. 


tesscececs 
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—- war 
Semi ooy 
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Soap fake... 
Scrap 


Sisal ..... 
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Bagging No. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
F. o. b, Boston) 


- & b. 
Sha — @ .04% 
a = o. b. destination in carload lots, 
No. 1 Whe Enve- o. b. mill in less than carload lots.) 
No. 1 Hard 


aa, Bogus . 0234 


Ww het 
vod aa 


(Delivered Central Territory) 
News per ton— 
Rolls, 


Boards, 
Plain 
Selid News 


No. t Se white . 


Krafts 

New Kraft Cuts..... 

Ex, Pe 1 Manila. . 

Seukens News..... 

Old Newspapers— 
WG. Bc ncccccvceces 

Mixed Papers— 

BHO. 1 wcscccgecess 


se oe | Stocks— 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(Delivered Philadelphia) 
.05-9/10@ 
06 9/ 


Coated Lithograph .. 
i.abel 

No. 1 Jute Manila . 
Manila onl. No. 1. 


900 88558 
* 
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Domestic Rags (New) 
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New White, No 1 
New White, No. 2 
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sssakh 
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New Black Mixed. 
Domestic Rags ( 
White No. 1— 
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aap eons 


a 
~ 


s 
Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No 
Repacked 


Bagging 
(¥. 0, db. Phila.) 


o Souvweo 
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Wool ee heavy. . 
Mixed Strings 

No. Ma 


Bur 2.25 
New Borla Cuttings 2.00 


be bb, Se bEeue 
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Old Papers 
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Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 
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Corrugated Board... 
Overissue News..... 
Old Newspapers..... 


.02 @ 
bine we New "England 0 
@35.00 


@ 40.00 
@45.00 
@40.00 


@ 40.00 
@52.50 


son 
er) @65.00 
Wood | Pulp Boa: --70. @75.06 
Binder Boards toad. 
ard Grade) 67 @75.00 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 
No. 1 Soft White.. 793 


No. 


—s) 


| 8s 


a Ledge: 


cock 
Mixed Ledgers 
No. 1 —— heavy.. 


—— 

a 
anow 

SaaS 


No. 1 old Mani 
White Blank News.. 


1 Mixed Papers. 
Print Manila 
Overissue News. 

Old Newspapers..... 
Box Boar ramn aaa 
Corrugated boxes.. 

Screening Wrappers. > 


1.20 
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x 
a Sern ©86® 69998 


Shirt Cuttin 
New 


Light 02 
New White No. 1. 06 
New Whité No. 2. rv .04 
: 03 

06 


New Unbleached.. 
Blue Cheviot 


Cottons—According to 
Blue Overalls 


03 
New Black. soft.... " 


04% 
.03 
.03 

-02 
0 


Domentic Rags (Old) 


. 0 b. Boston) 


Black Stockings .... 2.50 


Roofing apes: 
No. 


1,12 
92% 
pny «g Rags 
(F. o. 
Dark Cottons 
ae White Shirt Can 
ings 


New Checks & Blues 23 
on Fustians . 1.55 


TORONTO 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


No. 1 Sulphite.... .10 4 
No. 2 S ~~ eon -08 

No. 1s ed.... i0K@ 
No. 2 @ 
Ledgers Gulp 
Led --- 34408 
-- 2ne@ 
ee 


e8e0080 C9 ees oer eos © 


(F.0O.B. Cars Toronto) 
News. per ton— 
Rolls (contract)...39.50 @ — 
Sheets .......++..42.0 @ — 
Pul 


@ 20.00 


e— 
hite, news ee. 38.00 e— 
hite, bleached. . +" Py _— 


iphate 
Old Waste r ~~ 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut . - 108 


News.. 13 
Book and Led dger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) .90 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .80 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Manilas— 
New Manila eae» 1.25 
Printed: Manilas... .50 
WEEE -ccccgcccseis 1.00 
News and Scra 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded 
No. 1: Mixed Paper 
Domestic Rags 


wee to mills, f. o. b. Toronto: 
Wake 


Wattle 06 
Fancy ‘S rt Cuttings 02 


668 88089 9 3 8 
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Half round tanks or tanks with round 
bottoms — the name makes little 
difference — the practicability is the 
same, when built by 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LINK -BELT 
CONVEYING 


EQUIPMENT 
Cuts Handling Costs 


— will find this 1024-page 

Link-Belt general catalog-engi- 
neering data book useful in laying 
out, specifying and ordering cost- 
reducing conveying and power 
transmitting equipment. Return 
the coupon. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco and Toronto. Offices in principal cities. 


Please send me a copy of General Catalog No. 600. 


5229—P: bee Trade Journal 


GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 


305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E —Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


A COMPLETE LINE 


SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 
for Every Industrial Use 


TIDE WATER .OIL COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


PERMANENT COLORS 


Greens Reds Yellows 


“en GREENS 
Chromic Oxides 
Guignet’s Green 


YELLOWS 
All types and shades ef Ochres 
Oxides of Iron lron Hydroxides 
Asbestines and Talcs for Fillers 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


DRY PAPER EVENLY 


Stickle Automatic Steam Controls 
Drainage systems for Dryers and heating systems 
Condensation economizers for heating air 
Deaerating feed er heaters, reducing valves, steam traps, 
oil and steam separators. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES CO., 


STICKLE 
2217 Valley Ave. indianapolis, Ind. 


HARDY S. FERGUSON & CO. 


: Consulting Engineers 
- . 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY = 
ters: Seo = We. ee A.8.0.E. 
J. Wallace Tower 
Consuttati luati d " cori 
su ran ronerte, i/o an 4 ane designs a o enol ing 
Pulp and «ethos Mills and other induatrial Siete: 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 
CAST ® ROLLED ¢ FABRICATED 


for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 
MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


THE PAPER 


rates 
will be for 


All 
ments are payable 


TUATIONS WANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS—4e a 
1 face Minimum Chad $1.00. 


TRADE 


if repeated’ ye rate 


“HELP WANTED" ADVERTISEMENTS —4e @ werd. Double 
heavy face type. Minimum charge $1.00. rate 


elassified “Hn Ww ited”* 
la ys 


ADVERTISEMEN 
gg i Sines & werd. Double rate for 


and “Situation Wanted” advertise. 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


S "This thon POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
vertising service 

standing and reputation 

2. aS for positions of 

a calibre indicated, through a popesdare, individ- 


each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and =a 


fund provision 
Identity is covered 
a eee 
$2.5 500, 


» if employed, present posi- 
If dy —_ actually earned over 
md address for — 


only na 
3 \ Bixby. me 117 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, 


SSISTANT CHEMIST OR TECHNICIAN— 
Young college graduate, science degree, de- 
sires ,connection in paper or allied industry. Two 
years’ experience in paper industry. Address Box 
35-107, care Paper Trade Journal. M-14 


ACKTENDER with twelve years’ 

wants job on cylinder machine. Is married 
and steady worker. eferences. Address Box 35- 
106, care Paper Trade Journal. M- 


MASstEs. MECHANIC—I15 years’ 


experience, 


experience 


in maintenance of pulp and paper mills. . 


Samet weleiog, draftsman, good 


A-1 references. Ad- 


ANTED—First class Brannan Folder Oper- 
ator. Experienced on high grade tissues. Ref- 
erences required. Address Box 35-87, care Paper 
Trade Journal. M-7 


ALES MANAGER—Paper Mill has opening for 

a man that can sell 75 tons Manila and Kraft 
per week. State age, experience, salary expected 
with copies of references you may have. Address 
Box 35-103, care Paper Trade Journal. M-14 


ANTED—MACHINE TENDER on Four- 
drinier Machine making Book, Bond, Ledger, 
Index and similar grades. References expected. 
Address Box 35-101, care Paper Trade a. 


ALESMAN—For factory making paper machine 
clothing. Good opvortunity for one familiar 
with the trade. Mid-West territory. Home must 
be in Fox River Valley. Address Box 35-112, care 
Paper Trade Journal. M-21 


ANTED—Mill salesman for eastern territory 
on sulphite printing papers. Must have at 
least ten years’ experience in this line. Address 
Box 35-111, care Paper Trade Journal. M-7 


M-14 


ype saga start gel resigning, wants new con- 
nection. Would also consider position as As- 
sistant, Bet 3 Boss or Colorman. Over twenty 
vears’ ence in these capacities on Rag and 
Sulphite Bonk, Thin Papers, Tissues and Ground- 
wood Specialties. Fine reputation. Best refer- 
ences. Address Box 35-104, care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-14 


CCOUNTANT OFFICE MANAGER — 35 

years of age. 15 years’ thorough experience 
in Groundwood, Sulphite and Paper Mills Cost 
and Accounting Technique. High grade man, 
plenty ability, A-1 references. Present emploved. 
Wishes to contact with aggressive firm. Your 
opportunity if you act now. Address Box 35-117. 
care Paper Trade Journal. M-21 


"pees cearpaes EXECUTIVE—Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in production and supervision of 
all_types of cardboard and specialties. Familiar 
with every phase of the business. Employed, but 
desires better opportunity. Address Box 35-110, 
care Paper Trade Journal. M-? 


dress Box 35. 105, care Paper Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


UPERINTENDENT desirous of change, would 
like Specialty Mill. Rope, Jute, Kraft. Prac- 
tical pa maker. Address Box 35-63, care Paper 
Trade Journal. M-14 


ee. Paper Mill Master Mechanic wishes 
change. Have thorough knowledge of re- 
modeling and maintenance. 24 years’ practical ex 
perience. Would consider medium wage. Refer- 
ences. Address Box 35-45, 
Journal. 


Rose FINISHER—AMills handling large tonnage, 
needing a first class practical man, capable of 
taking full charge, expert all departments. Ad- 
dress Box 35-120, care Paper Trade Journal. M-28 


RODUCTION and COST CONTROL MAN— 

29 years old, (married), with technical uni- 
versity training, supplemented by 6 years’ paper mill 
experience, now employed, desires position afford- 
ing opportunity for advancement. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address Box 35-119, care Paper. Trade 
Journal. M-7 


XPERIENCED SALESMAN seeking to rep- 
resent reputable company with line of vuln. 
mill supplies, or paper stock. Midwestern. Michi- 
pan territory preferred. Address Box 35-118, care 
Paper Trade Journal. M-7 


care Paper Trade 
M-14- 


F°® SALE—Paper Mill, ideal location. Diversi- 
fied line and good market for product. Ma- 
chinery almost like new. Would consider sale of 
all machinery. Address Box 35-99, care Paner 
Trade Journal. M-7 


OR SALE—1 almost new N & W Mammoth 
Jordan built 1930—Anti-friction bearing. 1 
Miami No. 6 Jordan built 1929 with anti-friction 
hearings. Address Box 35-98, care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-7 


wet = yeh gl Peet bye ma na 
ine, Gumm t ri 

Laboratory Coating vand | Treatin pong Hiet 
speed. New impro MAYER COATIN¢#. 
MACHINES COMPANY. INC., Rochester. A 


FOR SALE 


Fourdrinier Paper Machines with wires 107” 
—97”"—90"—88". New Cylinder Paper Ma- 
chines 90° wide. Hamblet & Moore & 
White Cutters 36” to 90” wide. 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Ave. Cambridge, ies, 


OOFING SUPERINTENDENT ee available. 
Familiar both Paper Mill and factory roofing 
specialties and asbestos. Address Box 35-115, care 
Paper Trade Journal. M-7 


R. SUPERINTENDENT —An_ experienced 
technical man can help you dig out a lot of 
facts to improve vour operation and equipment. 
Address Box 35-114, care Paper Trade a 
M-21 


eee Thoroughly experienced 
in manufacturing of all kinds of wet machine 
products. Engineering, maintenance, thirty years’ 
experience and a hustler. Will accept moderate 
salary for the possibility of a future. mployed at 
present as superintendent but am seeking a better 
connection. Address Box 35-113, care Paper Trade 
Journal. M-21 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Holyoke, Mass. Telephone 2-4370. Builders 

of cylinder moulds, couch and felt rolls, dandy rolls. 
We cover dandies and cylinders tight for fast 
running machines. tf. 


WANTED 


ANTED—Special lots of Paper in Rolls or 
Sheets of any description either in Ground- 
wood, Sulphite, Kraft or Book Paper—Bleached 
or unbleached. | State sizes and quantities and best 
ae. F.O.B. New York. Address Box 35-96, care 
Paper Trade Journal. M-14 


ANTED—Any number of Dryers 48” diameter 
from 110” to 120” face. Address Box 35-108, 
care Paper Trade Journal. M-7 


SS Cameron Slitter, 42” wide 
and 17%” rewind diameter. Address Box_35- 
109, care Paper Trade Journal. M-7 


5 conte enna seg lines and types of paper 
products to be added to our regular line of 
baking cups and kindred articles to be sold to 
bakers, confectioners and restaurants. Specialties 
preferred. Correspondence invited. Address Box 
35-94, care Paper Trade Journal. M-14 


ANTED to buy for early delivery—one 86” 
to 100” used board machine having 6 cyl- 
inders, or 7._ Price must be right for cash, f.o.b. 
cars, point of shipment. Give full description in 
first letter. Address Box 35-95, care Paper Trade 
Tournal, M-7 


WANTED One toilet paper converting machine 
81 inches. Address Box 35-122, care Pape- 
Trade Journal. M-7 


ANTED—Testing Machines for porosity. te”- 
sile strength, opacity, etc., for small labor- 
Address Box 35-121, care Paper Te 


atory. 
Journal. 


——} 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


— 


PARTNERSHIP for toilet and toweling mill 
wanted. State experience and capital. Ad- 
dress Box 35-110, care Paper Trade Journal. 
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ENGLISH <> CLAYS 


Uniform—Superior—Dependable 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS SALES CORPORATION 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY MODEL 28 
Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


SCREEN PLATES RO L L E R B EA R i NG 
UNION BRONZE per SCREENS C U TT E Q 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge. 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates 
for Rotary Screens 


Sale Manufacturers of the 
Unton-WitHAM ScrREEN PLATE Vat AND FASTENER 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E —Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills HAMBLET MACHINE Co. 


Reports Hydro-Electric and LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Valuations Steam Power Plants MAKERS OF 


: se oes SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS. 
Estimates Plans and Specifications - CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS. 


Beene tiasvr aiswrn (| eoanrrr ™ 


FOR ROLLS THAT 
ARE SQUARE-EDGED, 
HARD-CENTERED 
AND DUST FREE 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON Co. 
CAMDEN.N.]J. 


50 


Twines 
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Paper 
(Delivered Philadelphia) 
Bonds ecscecss .05-9/10@ .38 
ee eee -069/10@ .40 
Writings— 
Tine No. 3 ....... 05 @ .06 
5 BP aaepsecs 18 é s 
Extra Fime ..csscs + 
me occemeassse a : | 
©. 2 cecees » 
Book, M. eS ares 
Book, S. S.& C. ... .05 
ook, Coated ...... 06% 
Coated Lithograph .. .06%@ - rio 
tabel 07 @ .I1!1 
No. 1 Jute Manila « .62 @— 
Manila Sul., No.1 ..5.25 @ — 
Manila No. 2 ...... oe 
a, ce: .assews 0oe-— 
Southern Kraft ..... 4.75 _ 
Common Bogus..... 03 @ .04% 
News Print Rolls... ..4000 @ — 
Straw Board..... ---40.00 @45.00 
News Board........40.00 @ — 
hip Board......... 750 @ — 
Wvod Pulp Board...70.00 @85.00 
Ginde: RKoarde— 75.00 @80.00 
©. 1, per ton..... - ld 
Re 2. per ton..... 70.00 @75.00 
Carload lots....... 5.00 @70.00 
Carred Felte— 
R S: cstuncecod $2.25 @54.25 
— (per roll) 84 6e@ 4 
t ° 
(per roll)....... -- 1.95 @ 2.10 
Best ee 2-ply 
: (per roll)......... 1.50 @ 1.66 
i Best S Tarred. 3-ply... 2.00 2.23 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, t. o. b. Phila.) 


Nairt Cuttinge— 
New White, No }. 


one 
New White, No.2. 024@ 0¢ 
Light Silesies..... he = 
Silesian. No, 1,... “03. @ 03% 
Black Silesias, soft. ta + 
New Un = a 
Washad! Gon it. 2 @ .02 
Biuc Overall ....... 03K@ 04. 
Cottons—A: to 
Washable, No.-2...;,.02K%@ 03 
New Bilue.... O01Ke@ .03 
DT - napcasecces 01K%e@ .03 
New Black Soft 02 @ % 
New Light Seconds .01K @ 


New Dark Seconds 1.50 2035 


cr. ob. Ma onan” % 
Coarse Polished— Box 10 10% 
Belg. White Hemp 28 1 Tube Rope os ; i 
. ° ° u « . 
Compress.... .11M@@ .12 wen Paper 4 i 
Fine Polishea— 1 12 $ F 
Fine India ....... .18 @ .20 Soft Fiber Rupe .. .10%@ .10% 
CHICAGO 
Manila Lined Chi 55.00 - 
Paper Patent coated. wee 65.00 $ - 
(F. o. b. Mill) Container Lined— 
Rag Bond .........- She ue sf: 
Water Marked 160 Test, pat om. ft... 
solttite Bond Old Papers 
Superfine Wri 
No iM F. (F. o. b. Chicago) 
Noi Sasc. shemngeee 
«© 2 S&Sc. B No. 1 White Enve- 
ted Book lope cu’ 1.70 @ 2.00 
Coated Label No. 1 Hard rd White. 1 1.40 @ 1.65 
No. 1 Manila No. 1 Soft White.. 1.25 @ 1.50 
No. 1 Fibre .... a pe & Writings... .70 @ .80 
No. 2 Manila.. Solid Books......... .60 @ ..70 
Butcher's Manila @ 1.05 
No. 1 Kraft .... ts @ .90 
Southern @ 1.30 
No. 2 Kraft... En @ 1.30 
Wood Tag Boards . @ 1.00 
Sulphite Screenings Print Manila........ .40 @ .50 
Manila Tissue .. Overissue News..... .40 @ .45 
White Tissue Old Newspapers— 
(Delivered Central Territory) HE secccocesses WO @ 
Vews per ton— Mixed Papers— 
Rolls, “opens. 46.00 $18.50 Ee Ce ands eS ae 
Boards, per Roofing Stocke— 
Plain Chips"... 46-50 e- OS ee 30.06 @ — 
Gelid News.........50.00 @ — BEDS Bava ssvvcssdde< 00 @ — 


Khaki Cuttings— 
NP wee 03 @ .04 
No. 2 Mixed...... 03 @ .04 
OCG ae <scéens 02 @ .03 
New Canvas...... .0034%@ .04% 
New Biack Mixed. .02%@ .03% 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
White. No. 1— 
Repacked ......-. 2.50 @ 3.50 
ieamionssin ees 1.75 @ 2.25 
iis Mie i Wkacd sesso 3.00 @ 3.75 
Thirds and Blues— 
es lo poews 1.00 @ 1.50 
pesdecee 1.50 @ 2.00 
Boa “Stociines 
oveses 2.00 @ 3.50 
Roofing Stock — 
oreign No. 1..... 50 @ .75 
SPACE 55 cécien 70 @ 85 
Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny, No. 1— 
eee ry 1.25 @ 1.50 
Domestic .......+. 1.50 @ 1.75 
Manila Rope...... 27.00° @ 2.25 
Semnl TORS .nk0cswar 1.25 @ 1.50 
Mixed Rope......... 1.00 @ 1.10 
Scrap ee 
W Bvcosnssnacess 1.25 @ 1.50 
No. H St cane Oe 80 @ 1.00 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 2.75 @ - 
Strings..... 1.15 @ 1.25 
No. 1 New 
Daa occcscce 2.25 @ 2.58 
New Burlap ‘Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 
Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.25 @ 2.30 
No. 2 Hard White. 1.90 @ 2.00 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.80 @ 1.85 
No. 2 Soft White.. 1.25 @ 1.30 
ok 1 Mixed...... — @ .75 
ae S -- 1.50 4 1.60 
ae seco Lae 1,10 
: Bost heavy.. .55 @ .60 
1 New Manila.. 1.35 @ 1.40 
rint anila ....... .50 @ .60 
Manila.... .45 @ .50 
Old Keaft.....:0.. «» 1,00 $ _ 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .20 _ 
Straw Board Chip... .200 @ — 
Binders Board aie 20e-— 
Corrugated Board.. 0@-— 
Overissue News..... 5s0e-—-_ 
Old Newspapers..... e@-— 


BOSTON 
Paper ‘ Bagging 
4 . o ostom) 
(F. oc. b. Mill) Manila A tbe 
: Foreign .....0+++ 1.75 1,90 
i ey 2. fc Po mam SOLS a Eee 
Reg Content ...-. -12 @ 204 Mixed Strings...... 17%@  -30 
seen tees Mn fate Rove gina ME @ 140 
ae oP ee -_. 
Rag Coomnt.... 12 @ :0 Sumy Bo ta 50 .@ 1.60 
iS $$ $3 «© _ Domestic »....---- 1.25 @ — 
is *7°*3* ‘ll @ 131 Bieachery Burlap.... 4.00 @ 4.50 
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|Upon Quality 
fer Se exvtice 


Behind this trade mark 
is everything essential to 
make good felts—experi- 
ence, design, plant control 


and reputation. 


Appleton Felts today 
have in them the accumu- 
lated experience of over 
forty years of felt making. 

Designed with technical 
foresight as quality prod- 
ucts first, Appleton Felts 


are then made as only qual- 
ity felts can be made. 


Every plant operation is 
checked — rechecked, not 
once but several times from 
the selection of the raw 
wool to the last step in 
manufacture to make sure 
all felts are as uniform as 


a plant can make them. 


Appleton Woolen Mills 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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NO MATTER WHAT THE GRADE 


THE PAPER YOU SELL DEPENDS ON 


The Quality You Make 


Let RAYOX help you improve your sheet in any one 
or all of the following qualities— 


BRIGHTNESS 
OPACITY 
FINISH 


IMPROVED PRINTING 


Use it either in the Beater or as a Coating 


RAYOX 


(PURE TITANIUM DIOXIDE) 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


230 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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